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PREFACE. 



No apology is necessary for engaging in the inTestigation 

of the subjects, which are briefly treated of in the following 

sheets. These matters are of deep interest to every inqui- 

^ ring Christian ; and the character of the Scriptures, in the 

view of the world, is in no small degree concerned with 

them. Unbelievers reproach us with giving credit to a book 

which is full of enigmas, and allege that every one interprets 

it according to his own fancy, and so as to support his own 

particular opinions. Nor is this all. They even Charge 

ambiguity upon the Scriptures themselves ; and they are ap- 

(0 parently moved to do this, by the ever varying, discrepant, 

J and sometimes even opposite conclusions of expositors, Na 

7 book, they say, which is plainly and honestly written, could 

possibly afford room for such diversity of opinion. 

Particularly have such charges been made against the 
propfwdts. These have been compared to the ambiguous 
vaticinations of the heathen orncles, and pronounced to be 
deserving of merely the same credit which is giveil to them 
by enlightened minds. 

One might reply to all this by saying, that the c^buae of a 
thing is no good argument against the right and proper use 
of it ; that the mistakes of expositors are not chargeable up* 
on the original writers, unless those mistakes are unavoida- 
bly connected with the expressions of those wi'iters ; and 
finally, that when men, ill-informed or ignorant of the true 
nature of scriptural language, misinterpret or perv^t it, it can 
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be DO good ground of objection to the sacred books as they 
are in themselves. 

If, in addition to such a reply, it can be shown that the pro- 
phecieSf against which the charges in question are specially 
directed, are susceptible of a plain, fair, and natural interpre- 
tation, and that historical facts accord with such an interpre- 
tation, the stumbling block that is cast in our way would 
seem to be removed. 

An attempt to do this, in regard to some of the more im- 
portant prophetic passages, which have of late years been 
the subject of frequent and animated discussion, is made in 
the following pages. To write a large volume on such topics 
would be comparatively easy ; to select, combine, and exhibit 
matter a{^ropriate to a small one, is a more difficult task. 

If the path in which I travel should be thought by some to 
be neWf I hope this will not prevent any reader from giving it 
a leisurely and thorough examination, before he abandons it 
If some of the resuUSf in this little treatise, should appear new 
to the reader, I must suggest to him, that they are not the 
consequence of seeking after novelties, but simply of follow- 
ing out the plain and obvious principles of interpretation. 
If he does not find it to be so after examination, let him con- 
demn the book. 

If there be any Bible /or m«, it is one which consists of hu- 
man language, interpreted in a manner consonant with the 
laws of language. My principal object is, to protest against 
the substitution of &Dcy and conjecture in the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, in the place of established principle and 
rule. With a sincere love for all that is new, whenever it is 
better then the old, I am still, throughout this book, a thor- 
ough Conservative in respect to the fixed and immutable prin- 
ciples of reasonable hermeneutics. I hope for a hearing — 
I will not despair even of approbation— by those who love 
this species of Conservatism. At all events, if it must be that 
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«ny will be ^spoeed to turn awiiy Srom tbeiHibject wUb oijgr 
a dight examination of it, and thus decline to. give me a fiiir 
opportunity to gain tbeir assent, I would At le«s( say : BitQt(o» 
(AW, axawfov di! 

It is tane fer the churches, in Feierenee to the matters 
ao«r before us, to seek some refuge irom the tumultuous 
ooean on which they have of late been tossed. To (hose 
who loQg for a quiet harbor, a chart, which o^^rs even «x]ty 
tolerable grounds of hope that the course toward such a hfSr 
wen is marked out, will not be •imwelcome. 

I make no pronnses. I have satisfied nmys^ as to the 
course which oi^ht to >be pursued ; and in this state ofsoiod 
it is natural to oherish a hope, that a process of thinking ajgid 
reasoning, similar to that through which l have jiassed, may 
satisfy others. With this hope I give my little book to the 
public. 

Some of the views, which are exhibited in the following 
pages, may be found in the early volumes of the Biblical Re- 
pository, ranged under different titles. But they are here 
repeated with many modifications and additions. My present 
apprehension is, thiat continued and often repeated study and 
reflection have corrected those views, in some respects; if 
not, they have at least served to expand them. There-is, 
moreover, some important advantage in having them brought 
together, and exhibited so that a comparison of them may be 
easily made. 

The introduction of a few Hebrew and Greek words Was 
unavoidable, in the execution of my plan. For the most 
part these are so managed, as to occasion no serious embar- 
rassment to the well-informed English reader. 



Thus far the preface to the first edition of this work. A 
second being now demanded, I take occasion to say, that I 

1» 
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have carefully revised the whole ; made a number of correc- 
tions which sometimes qualify, and at other times set aside, 
the diction originally employed ; and in a variety of cases^ I 
have made additions, some of which at least will not, as I 
trust, be deemed unimportant The criticisms of friends, 
and the objections of opponents, have as yet reached me only 
in a very few cases. Most of the additions, therefore, are 
only such as were prompted by my own mind, after revising 
the whole work. 

It would be easy to swell the volume to a considerable 
size, and still leave many things unsaid, which might be ap- 
propriately said. But a large book would defeat some of the 
purposes that I have in view, and anticipate other things 
which I hope ere long to publish in a different way. 

M. STUART, 

Tliecl. Seminitry, Andover, ) 
Sqft, 10, 1842. 5 



HINTS 



RESPECTING THE 



INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY. 



<J 1, Introduction. 

The history of scriptural interpretation presents few, if 
any, phenomena more peculiar than those which have been 
exhibited, by some of the modes in which parts of the books 
•of Daniel and of the Revelation have been explained, by a 
large class of English and American expositors. It would 
be a difficult task to enumerate all the writers of the class 
in question, who have made their appearance beJRire the 
public ; and still more difficult, to make out 6ven a sketch 
of all their peculiar and in some respects ever varying inter- 
pretations. It is no part of my present design to attempt 
this. As a polemic, or an antagonist of particular writers, 
it is not my wish or intention to appear. Nor is it at all 
within my purpose to write a book on the general subject 
of expounding prophecy. My design is, to keep strictly 
within the bounds designated by the title of this Essay ; 
and therefore I shall attempt no more than to give some 
HINTS, addressed to the consideration of the Christian pub- 
lic, in respect to some two or three of the principles gene- 
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rally adopted by the expositors already named, in their in* 
terpretation of Daniel and of the Apocalypse. 

The subjects of discussion to which I have adverted, 
may be comprised under three distinct heads. The first 
is the proposition, that there is in many parts of the pro- 
phecies, an occult, mystical, undeveloped meaning, which 
renders those predictions occasionally pregnant with a dou- 
ble sense. The^ second, that some other prophecies have 
a meaning which is so concealed and obscure, that it can 
never be discovered until the events take place to which 
they refer. The third is, that the leading designations of 
time in the book of Daniel and the Apocalypse, viz. '* a 
time, times, and half a time," and " forty and two months 
or twelve hundred and sixty days," comprise, not the actual 
period literally named, but 1260 yecars. In other words, 
the general principle, in respect to this third head, is, that 
the times, named in the two books befcure us, are designed 
to be understood as meaning, that each day is the repre- 
«6DtatWe of a year. 

Fat a long time these principles have been so current 
tWBoaag the expositors of the Englii^ and American world, 
that scaerody a serious attempt to vindicate them has of 
late been made. They bave been regarded as so plain, 
und 80 well fortified against all objections, that most eqioa- 
tors have deemed it quite useless even to attempt to defend 
them. One might indeed almost compare the ready and 
mtwavering assumption of these -propositions, to the a»- 
snraption of the fbrst self-evident axioms in the science of 
geometry, which not only may di^ense with any process 
of ratiocinalien m their defence, but which do not even 
•admit of any. 

If I have ovorstated the confidence that has been felt 
and exhibited as to Uie principles in question, it is not firom 
design. I have stated merely the impression that has been 
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made on mj own niind, by the perusal of many expositors 
of prophecy ; and I would merely make the appeal to every 
intelligent reader, whether my representation is not sub- 
stantially , correct. 

Is it lawAil and safe, now, to call in question a mode of 
interpretation so generally admitted, and which has so long 
been current among us ? Lawful, I think, it may be ; for 
the Scriptures have prescribed to us none of the rules 
which lead to such interpretations as those to be examined,, 
nor have any of the Creeds of Protestants dictated any 
thing which binds us to admit them. Sctfe it may be, pro* 
vided truth admits of our questioning such rules; and 
surely it must be safe, if truth demands that we should re-^ 
ject them, for it is always safe and proper to follow truth. 

The true and legitimate principles of interpretation de- 
pend on no individual man, no sect, no party. They are 
independent of all parties, else they would be of little or no 
value. They depend on no niceties of philosoplucal theo- 
ries, on no far fetched and recondite deductions, on no ca« 
price of fancy or imagination. Were they so dependent, 
they would be of little value even to the learned, and of 
none at all to the great mass of men who read the Scrip* 
tares, v 

The origin and basis of all true hermeneutical science 
is the reason and common sense of men,, at all times and 
in all ages, applied to the interpretation of language either 
spoken or written. The faculty of interpreting is as natu- 
ral as the faculty of speaking ; and the rules or principles 
of interpretation are formed merely by observing how the 
faculty of exegesis develops itself. All science of interpre- 
tation so called, all modes of expounding language pro- 
posed by whomsoever they may have been, (unless indeed 
they may truly be the result of inspiration), which are not. 
founded on the simple basis described above, can put in na 
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jast claim to our confidence, and have no right to exact 
our homage. 

A scientific digest of the principles of interpretation, if 
rightly prepared, would be made in the like way as a gram- 
matical treatise. In the latter case, the usages of language 
as to the forms of nouns, verbs, pronouns, etc., are first ob- 
served ; then the manner in which sentences are construc- 
ted. A simple and true account of these constitutes what 
we call the Grammar of any language. So is it, also, iti 
respect to Hermeneutics or the science of interpretation^ 
The genera] usage of intelligent men, in respect to iiiter- 
ptetiug the language which they hear or read, is first ob- 
served, and then a record of this is made and reduced to a 
scientific form. The result is, a hook of Hermeneutics, 

Nothing can be more certain, than that language was 
not constructed by the aid of grammar as a science ; for 
this science is only a regular digest of facts observed in re- 
spect to language already spoken, with some obvious de- 
ductions of general principles from these. These princi- 
ples the rational nature of man, when employed in speak- 
iujg or writing, instinctively follows. They are not mat- 
ters of calculation and of consciously designed effort. So 
also in Hermeneutics ; the principles of interpreting what 
we hear or read are instinctive, they belong to our ration- 
al nature. Science only collects and arranges them, and 
then draws deductions from them. 

If this account be correct as to the origin of the science 
of interpretation, it would seem to follow, that any princi*- 
ple inconsistent with the general laws which our nature 
imd reason have prescribed, or any principle beyond the 
circle^of that prescription, cannot be safely trusted. Should 
any one .ask : Why do the proper principles of Hermeneu- 
tics address themselves to all intelligent men with an im- 
perative force 1 The answer is, that they are imperative, 
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because they are the laws of our comnmuicative nature 
and faculties — because we find the basis of i^em withift 
ourselves/and are consciouatherefpre of their binding force. 
But suppose that we are called upon to give our assent to 
a rule of interpretation which is not founded in the usages 
of- men, nay which is even contrary to these or inconsistent 
with them, are we obliged to yield ass^it ? Jnsit as nuich^ 
I answer, as we should be to yield our assent to a prqpos^ 
tion in grammar, which would convert into a rule of the 
English language the patois of some little district or village 
For e.xample ; not far from the place where I am writings 
is a small collection of people, who have, no one know 
how long, been accustomed to say : I does ; Iread$ thUf 
I goes tihmorrow, etc. Shall this be. inserted, now, as an 
additional rule for the declension and use of verbs in the 
next edition of Murray's English Grammar 1 If you an- 
swer in the negative* then why should a r^le of interpret!!:*- 
tion foreign to general usage, or inconsistent with it) be 
incorporated into a system of Hermeneutics ? 



§ 2. OoCIHiT OR DOUBLE SENSE 0F PKOmVCT. 

The bearing of whaft has been said, the reader wiH 
speedily perceive. Our first question, as above proposed, 
is, whel^r we are to regax^ the position, that *' there are 
many occult passages in the prophecies, which are preg^- 
nant with a double meaning," as a position founded in the 
common-«ense principles and usages of mankind as to the 
interpretation of language 1 

On this question I shall now proceed to make a few re- 
marks ; keepucig in view^ however, the title of this Essay, 
and remembering that I am pledged only to give HmvB^ 
and not to write a TkesoMirus of hermenentical sdeiice. 



IS DOUBLB SBNSE OF PROPHECY. 

I must first of all define the meaning of double sense, so 
fhat the subject of discussion may be distinctly understood. 

If we ascribe to any passage of Scripture a litersd, ob- 
vious, historical sense, and interpret it as conveying the 
meaning which its words naturally and obviously seem to 
convey, and yet at the same time ascribe to these same 
words another meaning which is occult or obscure, but stiil 
is designed to be conveyed by those same words, we then 
make out a double sense. For example ; if the second Psalm 
is construed as a description of the coronation of David or 
Solomon <m the hill of Zion, and all that is there said be 
literally and historically applied, and still we go on to find 
ia this same Psalm, that is, in the words of it, a secondary 
or spiritual sense (as it is oflen named), then we give to 
it a double sense. We first ascribe to it an obvious and 
historical meaning, endeavoring to make this out in the 
best manner that we can ; and then we suppose that there 
is a vTtovcftaf i. e. an occult or secondary and spiritual mean- 
ing, by virtue of which the Psalm becomes applicable to 
Christ, the true and spiritual Messiah. So, to produce 
another example, if we interpret the 45th Psalm as an 
epithalamium or ntiptial song, on the occasion of Solomon's 
marriage with a foreign princess, and endeavor to adapt 
every thivg in it to the historical sense consequent upon 
such a method of exegesis, and yet after we have executed 
this task, we proceed to show, or at least endeavor to show, 
that/ a vnovoia runs through the whole, by virtue of which 
we may find in the words a description of the King Mes- 
siah and of his union with the Church, then we give to 
this Psalm a double sense. 

The question now before us is : Whether this is a rea- 
sonable, practicable, well-grounded method of interpreting 
the Scriptures 1 

I shall not stop here to argue with those, who, finding 
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difficulty in such a dirftct and palpably oecalt 8en«e through* 
out the whole of those two Psalms, expound one pari of 
the second Psalm, for example, as historically descriptive 
of the literal David^ and the other part as belonging to th« 
King Messiah, because it seems incapable of a literal ap* 
plication to Darid, except by doing violence to the mean^ 
ing of the words* In like manner do they expound many' 
other portions of the Old Testament Scriptures. I do not 
stop to argue with such expositors, because the violence 
which is done to sound rules of interpretation, by arbitrih 
rily introducing fioo subjects of the writer's discourse, 
when he plainly and obviously presents but one, is so great, 
that but little danger to the churches can evtr arise from 
such an error. It is so plainly a trespass against the )aw» 
of our nature as to the interpretation of language ; it is so 
arbitrary in its proceedings, when it appropriates one part 
of the text to one subject, and another part, which is indis^ 
solubly connected, to another and totally different subject; 
that nothing like a general p^soasion of propriety in prao« 
tising such a method of interpretation can ever be brought 
about* There are indeed those who so interpret many 
passages of the Old Testament ; there have been such in 
days that are past; but, as I have already said, it is doing 
such violence against the ^st principles of our reason as 
to the interpretation of language, that little or no serioQi 
evil can well be suf^Kwted to flow from it. The imaginn* 
tion of some readers may be excited and {leased by the iCH 
genuity of such devices, but the sober understanding and 
judgment of none can be satisfied. That must always b& 
a wavering and uncertain state of mind, which fe»llows th^ 
adoption of such views ; and the faith, which \» connected 
with them, most be feeble^ tottering, doubtfol, and mostly 
inoperative. Nature abused and driven away vnll soonor 
or later retam and claim md yindicate her i%hts. Th« 

2 
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eommon senae of men must ultimately preTail over whim 
and caprice. 

It is the other method of interpretation, namely, that 
which makes a primary and secondary meaning throughout 
such passages of Scripture as are supposed to relate to the 
new dispensation, that has been the usual and prevalent 
one among those who defend the vnitota or occult sense. 
This then, at least, must be briefly examined. 

The first and great difficulty with this scheme of interpre- 
tation is, that it forsakes and sets aside the common laws of 
language. The Bible excepted, in no book, treatise, epis- 
tle, discourse, or conversation, ever written, published, or 
addressed by any one man to his fellow beings, (unless in 
the way of i^MNrt, or with an intention to deceive), can a 
double sense be found. There are, indeed, charades, enig- 
mas, phrases with a double entendre, and the like, perhaps, 
in all languages ; there have been abundance of heathen 
oracles which were susceptible of two interpretations ; but 
among even all these, there never has been, and there 
never was a design that there should be, but one sense or 
meaning in reality. Ambiguity of language may be, and 
has been, designedly resorted to in order to mislead the 
reader or hearer, or in order to conceal the ignorance of 
soothsayers, or to provide for their credit amid future exi- 
gencies ; but this is quite foreign to the matter of a seri- 
ous and bona fide double meaning of words. It bears no 
comparison with the alleged vnovoia in question. Nor 
can we, for a moment, without violating the dignity and 
sacredness of the Scriptures, suppose that the inspired 
writers are to be compared to the authors of riddles, conun- 
drums, enigmas, and ambiguous heathen iH'acles. 

How then can we prescribe a rule of interpretation, and 
apply this rule to the Scriptures, when we are constrained 
to acknowledge, that no other book on earth, addressed 
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by intelligetit and serious men to the reason and under- 
standing of their fellow beings, can bear interpretation by 
such a rule ? 

I am aware of the usual answer to this question, viz., 
that " the Bible is a divine book, and that, since God is 
the real author of it, we must not expect to place it on the 
common basis of other books*" 

But how can we be satisfied with such ah answer ? I 
am indeed fully persuuded, that ** all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God." I believe the Bible to be of divine 
authority ; and that the men who, totote the Scriptures tpert 
under a divine influence which guarded them against error 
or mistake, when tliey composed the sacred books. I have 
no hesitation in admitting and defending these positions. 
But I cannot deduce from them any thing in the way of 
defending a double sense. For why should we suppose, 
because the Bible is a divine book, that its manner, style, 
or diction, differs essentially from those of all other books ? 
We may well suppose the matter to transcend the diacov- 
eries of unenlightened reason. But why should the man^ 
ner of communicating information to us. differ from what 
is usual and common among men 1 Nay, we may boldly 
advance further and ask : How could the Bible be what it 
is, viz., a revelation from God, provided its diction and the 
principles of interpreting it are to be regarded as entirely 
diverse from those of all other books ? What can be more 
rational or plain than the proposition, that when Gvd speaks 
to men for their instruction, he speaks by man, and for 
men, and therefore expects to be understood. Did ever a 
considerate father undertake to teach his children, and yet 
employ language the words and exegetical principles of 
which were entirely beyond their cognizance ? And when 
God speaks to his erring children, with an intention to en* 
lighten and instruct them, and to reclaim them from their 
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wmderiog wajs, doe* he employ words in mch a mvuicry 
that no analogy drawn firom hnman methods of intopreting 
language can enable men to onderstand what he commn- 
nkatesl 

Indq>«idently of the disputed question before us, no 
man on earth would hesitate a moment as to the answer 
which he must give. A revelatiam must be inteUigiblt, 
or it is no revelation* It must be made in language that 
men hare been accustomed to use, cs they have no key to 
h* And if it be made in such a language, then it must be 
interpreted by the common rules and usages of language, 
else there is no key again to the meaning. A revelation 
in the peculiar language of angeb, (if they can be supposed 
to use a language), would have no meaning, and be of no 
use to men. Who possesses the appn^riate dictionary or 
commentary ? Who has studied the grammar and idiom 1 
A revelation (so called) to men, which is clothed in words 
not employed agreeably to the vsu$ toquendi, and not to be 
interpreted by the usual principles of exegesis, is of course 
no revelatiim at all. It b no more than sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal ; for it neither gives any distinct, articu- 
late, intelligible sounds, nor does it rq>re8ent them to the 
eye* It is iu vain, therefore, that we seek for any rules, 
by which such a book can be esplained. 

Indeed, the moment we assume that there is in the Scrip- 
tures a substsMatial departure from the usus loquendi, either 
in the choice of words, the construction of sentences, or 
the modes of interpretation, that moment we decide, that, 
BO far as this departure extends, they are no revelation. 
According to such an assumption, moreover, a necessity 
would of course be presented for a new inspiration, in or* 
der to find out and comprehend what the authors of the 
scriptural books meant. But if a new in^iration be needed, 
then of what use or advantage are the Scriptures, or have 
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they ever b^en, to men ? It would be just as easy to com- 
municate a revelation de novo to men, so often as they 
needed one, as it would be to give them special inspiration 
in order that they might understand what had already been 
communicated. Nothing then could be gained by such a 
Bible as the cajse before us supposes. 

We must, therefore, either concede that the usual laws 
of language are to be. applied to the Bible, or else that it is, 
and can be, no proper revelation to men, unless they are 
also to be inspired in order to understand it. For if we 
suppose words are to be employed, and sentences con- 
structed and interpreted, in a manner entirely new and 
different from all that has hitherto been known or prac- 
tised, then there is no source from which we can derive 
rules to int^^ret the Bible, unless it be one which is super- 
natural and miraculous. Who then is it, that has a just 
claim to supemcUural instruction or Ulumination ? Among 
all the contending and antagonist parties, some of whom 
have virtually claimed such inspiration, who is in the right, 
and is to be heard and confided in with req;)ect to his 
claim ? 

These views may serve to show, that we must give up 
any pursuit, in this direction, after a terra firma on which 
we can with confidence fix our resting place. Either God 
has spoken more kumano by men to men, or he has not 
spoken what they can with any good assurance jnetend to 
understand without miraculous aid. 

A divine book, therefore, must, like all other books, be 
intelligible in order to be useful ; and if intelligible, thai 
it must conform to the usus loquendi, both in respect to 
the choice of words and the meaning of them. How then 
can the Scriptures present us every where with examples 
of the vnofow or double sense, when we find, and expect to 

2* 
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find, sach a sende in no other grave book on the fiice of all 
Ihe earth? 

To prevent all misunderstanding of what I mean, how- 
ever, it is proper to add here, that I do not by any means 
design to detract from the force of those passages of Scrip- 
ture, which declare that religious experience is necessary to 
a full and ^iritual understanding of some portions of the 
Bible. What is true pf other books must, in the way of 
analogy, be true of the Bible also. We do not expect any 
one fully to understand Milton's Paradise Lost, who has 
little or nothing of a poetical taste. We can not suppose 
that any one, who is destitute of attachment to mathemati- 
cd and philosophical science, should enter fully into the 
comprehension of a La Place or a Bowditch. Even so with 
the Scriptures which unfold a spiritual and experimentad 
r^igion. Religious experience is necessary to the full and 
adequate understanding c^ such passages as relate to that 
expierience. But all this is far enough from establishing a 
double sense. In truth, all this is only in the way of anad- 
ogy with regard to other books besides the Scriptures. 

If now there were no other obstacle in the way of a dou- 
Ue sense, except that it is entirety different from and op- 
posed to all analogy in respect to interpreting language, 
this one consideration would come near to settling the ques- 
tion. Nothing but divine authority for such a mode of in- 
terpretation would make it proper to practise it. 

iBut secondly, there are other difficulties in abundance ; 
and a few of them must be brought into notice. The very 
name, vnovcia or 4>ccuU sense, shows that the meaning in 
questi<Hi is not deducible from or by the laws of language; 
for it i9 against the usage of all times and nations to em- 
ploy language in such a way. The question then arises, 
of course, in the second place : How is an occult sense to 
he ascertained? 
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Lexicons, graramars, hermeneutics, yea vernacular power 
over a language, are all set aside by the process that we 
are investigating. To what arbiter then shall we repair 1 
Who or what is to decide, so that we may put confidence 
in the decision ? 

Is fancy, or imagination, or th^ spirit of^ allegorizing, to 
sit on the throne of judgment ? These judges, as I appre* 
hend, are hardly grave and sober and considerate enough 
to be trusted with so weighty and difficult questions. Be- 
sides, inasmuch as th^ matter now before us is not one 
within the province of common sense, but one sui generis 
and altogether beyond the reach of scientific principles, who 
among the many judges, differing widely from each other 
and often standing opposed to each other, is to be acknow- 
ledged as the Supreme Court ? Candidates for this hon* 
or, I am aware, make their appearance on all sides. All, 
moreover, possess equal authority, unless some one or 
more can show that he or they are inspired. By what 
rule or principle shall we adjust their conflicting claims ? 
By the degree of learning which they {xxssess, or the 
strength of imagination, or the dexterous power to draw 
vivid fancy-sketches, or the depth of piety ? None of these 
principles of judging will answer our purpose. It were 
easy to name men to whom some one of these characteris- 
tics belongs in a high degree, who nevertheless have in- 
dulged in most extravagant phantasies as to making out 
the double or second sense of Scripture. Some examples 
of this nature will be produced in the sequel, but at pre- 
sent we are merely concerned with the principle. In the 
usual cases of exegetical error, we have a test to which an 
appeal may be made, and this is, the laws and usages of 
language in general. If men will not conform to these, in 
their criticisms, then one may justly show their unreason- 
ableness, and thus deprive their exegesis of any important 
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influence. But in the case before us, we have launched 
on an ocean without bottom or shore, and have neither 
chart, compass, or rudder. How we are safely and surely 
to steer our course, no one, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, has yet shown us. 

In fact, unless we say that every man's own fancy is his 
rule, in the matter of an occult sense, I wot not where we 
are to find a rule. Is there any resort except to inspira- 
tion ? I can see no other. If then we should resort to in* 
spiration as the guide — whose inspiration, or alleged inspi- 
ration, is to be trusted V I am aware that there are claim- 
ants, even on this ground. But we are not accustomed to 
give credit to claims of such nature, since apostolic times. 
When interpreters will heal the sick, and raise the dead, 
and cast out devils, we will begin to bow submissively to 
their alleged authority for making out a second or occult 
sense. Until that time has arrived, I would hope that we 
may be permitted to withhold our assent from their deci- 
sions, provided we find them not well supported. 

From its very nature, an occult sense is one which lanr 
guage does not naturally convey. Of course, nothing less 
than the authority and influence which dictated any partic- 
ular passage of Scripture, can with certainty inform us 
what the hidden or secondary sense of it is. 

In the third place, if such a principle of interpreting 
Scripture be admitted, how is it possible to ascertain with' 
in what hounds it shall be confined ? 

By some, every part and parcel of the 0]d Testament is 
regarded as capable of a double sense ; and consequently, 
whenever it becomes in their view desirable, on any ac- 
count, to resort to such a sense, they hold themselves at 
liberty to do so. Nor have such views always been con- 
fined to minds of the lower order, or to men of little know- 
ledge. Origen, who believed in the eternity of matter, in- 
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terpreted the first chapter of Geaesis as ha?iog an occult 
moral or spiritual sense throughout. The waters of the 
firmament above, were the good thoughts and desires of 
men ; those in the depths below, the bad ones. The his^ 
tory of the temptation and fall of Adam and Eye he regard* 
ed as an allegory, in order to set forth the power of siOt 
Even so the history of Sarah and Hagar. The Mosaic 
ritual was never intended to be taught as a literal and his* 
toric reality, but in all its parts it must be regarded as con* 
veying an occult sense. Of course all other parts of the 
Scripture may be subjected to a similar process ; but more 
e^ecially the Canticles. Origen, moreover, has h€id many 
followers, both in ancient and modern tknes. Who has 
not heard too of Cocceius, in recent times, who, with 
much more learning than^ Origen and with equal strength 
of fancy, outdid his illustrious predecessor 1 The piety 
and learning which were united in Ck>cceius have given 
great authority to his exegesis ; and throughout all Frotes* 
tant Christendom, even^ down to the present hour, there 
are followers of his mode of interpretation to be Ibund, al- 
though with great varieties both in the theory and practice 
of expounding. 

In the Roman Catholic church the practice o£ spiritual* 
izing, (as the developing of a double sense is caUed)| has 
been even more general and m<M:e unlimited than among 
the Protestants. The Jesuit, who discovered that the ao^ 
count of the creation of ** the sun to rule the day, and of the 
moon an4 stars to rule the night,'* in the first chapter of 
Genesis, was intended, mystically and in the way of vnofgia^ 
to teach the supremacy of the Pope and the inferiority of 
kings and cardinals, was merely a specimen of what has 
been very common in that church. But who among all the 
Protestant mystical interpreters can refute the Jesuit ? { 
know of no argument that can reach him, when vnivQia in 
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the Scriptures is once fairly and fully conceded. He has as 
good a right to say, that Gen. 1: 16 was designed to con* 
vey an occuU sense, as such Protestants have to aver, that 
Ps. II. xxti. XLV. ex. and other parts of Scripture, have a 
double senses Who is, or can be, the final arbiter in such 
cases? 

Once admit that an occult or mystic second sense may 
be given to any passage of Scripture, and you must of 
course concede to every man the liberty of foisting in upon 
the Scriptures such a meaning, whenever and wherever 
he pleases. If he is abundant and excessive in his phan- 
tasies, it would be difficult to say by what court he is to be 
tried ; much more difficult to point out the authority which 
has a right to pass final sentence of condemnation. In a 
cause to be tried, where there is neither statute nor com- 
mon law for a guide, and where every man (as to the matter 
under cognisance) has the right to do what seems good in 
his own sight, a court must be somewhat puzzled in mak- 
ing out a final and authoritative decision. 

You smile when one tells you of the Jesuit, who preached 
seven sermons from the interjection O ! Yet nothing more 
was necessary even to double this number, than a lively 
fancy, and the power of spiritualizing with such vigour 
as to make out a variety of meanings for the said interjec- 
tion. You smile perhaps still more, when one tells you of 
the preacher, who selected Cant. 1: 9 for his text, (in which 
the bride is compared to the horses in Pharaoh's chariot), 
and drew from its occult meaning eighty-two particulars of 
resemblance between the horses and the church, the last 
of which was, that as the steeds of Pharaoh moved with a 
steady pace over both hill and dale, so the church moves- 
with the steady gait of perseverance through the wilderness 
which she is traversing. You will say : " This is excessive ; 
this is ridiculous." But who shall prescribe the bounds of 
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fancy^ when she is once authorized to move tn any direc- 
tic»i she pleases ? If you should suggest that, at least, im- 
agination must be hound by the principle of producing 
something useful^ in such a development of occult mean- 
ings ; one might reply by asking : Hov^ can you show that 
the seven sermons of the Jesuit were not all useful ser- 
mods ? Certainly they may have been so. And as to the 
expatiatpr upon the points of resemblance between Pha- 
raoh's horses and the church, at most we cannot, on your 
ground, condemn him unheard. If all his points of like- 
ness were as well chosen as the last, he surely might have„ 
important subjects before him for discussion ; and who can 
aver, that he did not gravely and profitably discuss them 1 
Indeed this plea of converting the Old Testament in pai?- 
ticular to useful purposes, proffered by Origen and in vogue 
more or less since his time, may be urged on to any ex- 
tent that fancy or imagination may judge best. Who that- 
is familiar with the history of interpretation does not know, 
that many a grave interpreter has spent much time and 
pains in analyzing the proper names of Scripture, in order 
to evoke from them some mysterious spirit with a message 
from a terra incognita ? It is thus, according to the view of. 
such expositors, that the. Scriptures become e^^^tn^; thus 
that every part of the Old Testament becomes lighted up, as 
it were, with the lamp of gospel truth. On this ground, al- 
so, any man who understands Hebrew as well as Cocceius 
did, (and truly he was no ordinary adept), may make the 
first chapter of the first book of Chronicles as edifying as 
the 19th Psalm, or equally didactic with the Sermon on the 
Mount. In the first verse of the Chronicles, the name 
Adam might suggest, not unnaturally, the whole hbtory of 
the race of man, with all their attributes, powers, devek^- 
ments, and destiny. Seth^ (i. e. nui from n'^U? to put, place, 
stAstitute, etc.), naturally suggests the great Redeemer of 
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men, who wnspui in oor place, or gubstiiuted for ns, i. e. 
** he was wounded lor oar transgressions and braised for 
oar iniqaiiies ;" and so the whole doctrine of the ▼icarioos 
snflferings of Christ is saggested to our consideration bj 
the name 8eth. Enosh (^risei from C3fir to he sick) ci 
course teaches as the doctrine of man's frail and dying 
state ; and bj indirect consequence it reminds us of all the 
duties which are attendant upon such a state and naturally 
connected with it-^-a text, therefore, of vast meaning, even 
of boundless import And so we might pass on through 
all the genealogical tables in the first book of the Chr<Mii- 
des ; which, when thus treated, instead of being mere 
genealogies in which the church has now no very iqiecial 
interest, would then become pr^fnant with a divine and 
transcendental meaning, and be filled, as one mi^t almost 
say, " with the fulness of God." In this way, too, we can 
demonstrate, that all Scripture is profitable for doctrine 
and for instruction in righteousness. Who then can for- 
bid us to engage in such an excellent work as this ? Who 
can bid us to stop, when thus bending all our powers to 
vindicate the divine authority and excellence of the Scrip* 
tares, and to show that no other book on earth can bear 
comparison with them, as to adaptedness for convejring, at 
all times and in every possible manner, both doctrine and 
practical instruction 1 Even the least importimt part of 
them, (if indeed it is lawful to say that any one part is less 
important than another), has more jof significance, more 
that is adapted to our edification, than all the other bodes 
which the world contains. 

If now to all this I should add large professicMis of most 
smcere and ardent desires to glorify God by such a view 
of the Scriptures, and to convince men how he has indeed 
''magnified his word above all his name;" if I should, at 
the same time, bestow degrading epithets on ail those who 
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deny the supernatural fulness of meaning and the second- 
ary and spiritual sense of the Scriptures^ and insert in eve- 
ry convenient place an inumdo that they are fast verging 
toward rati(Hialism ; should I not secure an attefiitive hear- 
ing of many, yea very many, among both laity and clergy T 
This, or something of much the same tenor, has often 
been done \ it doubtless will be often repeated in future 
time. Nor is the man who does this, at all within the 
grasp of his mystic brethren, who call themselves more 
sober. There is, as we have seen, no court of appeal. 
And the man who outgoes all his competitors in the exten- 
sion of the spiritual or occult sense of the Scriptures, pro- 
vided the meanings which he gives may tend to edification, 
is of course entitled to a precedence in the ^reat and good 
work (as many deem it) of rendering the Bible edifying 
every where and to the highest degree ; and all this, too^ m 
such a way as to show that it is a book unlike all other 
books, and has a fulness of doctrine and instruction which 
are worthy of a God, and which God only could impart to 
it. On the ground of double or occuh sense, the right of 
such a man to the claim in question cannot be disproved.. 
The advocates for a double sense^ or spiritualizing, Will 
doubtless reply to all this, that ^ the cibuse of a thing isno 
good argument against iheuse of it.' In most cases this is 
certainly to be conceded. But if a thing is of such a na- 
ture that it is all abuse, and must be so, it iis a good argu- 
ment against it. Of such a nature I must believe the prac- 
tice of' mystical interpreters to be*. John Bunyan was a 
man who did not lack genius or piety. Yet he has given 
to the world a treatise in which he undertakes to show, that 
not only the temple with its solemn ritual and impressive 
service was significant of good things to come, but that the 
parts all and singular of the same were in lil^e manner sigw 
nificanl. The vases, the censers^ the trays, the ' snuffers, 
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yea the souflT itsdf of the lamps — all, all had an important 
spiritual meaDiog. Will you say, that Banyan was dream' 
img: ft second time here, to much less purpose than his first 
dream whk>h has rendered him immortal ? If you do, it 
were easy to refer you to Origen, to Jerome even, to Au- 
gustine, to Cocceius, to Jones of Nayland, and to a host of 
cither men distinguished for talents and piety, who have 
wandered scarcely less into cfreamin^ regions than Bunyan* 
When we are gravely told, in many a Commentary, that 
in the parable of the good Samaritan, the man that travelled 
fieomt Jerusalem to Jericho through the wilderness, and feM 
among thieves and was robbed and wounded, represents 
Ad^Ebn and his posterity travelling through the wilderness 
ef this world and robbed and wounded by Satan \ that the 
prie^ and Levite, who passed by without helping him,- re- 
piesent the law which cannot save the sinner and good 
works aod ceremonial observances which cannot help him ; 
tfMvl t^e gocMi Samajritan is. Christ; that the oil; and wine 
wee the forgiveness and grace of the gospel ; and that the 
giatttilieus work of helping the wounded tnan is a lively 
emblem of the Redeemer's gratuitous work in respect to 
ghmers — ^ this, we are solemnly assured, is edifying^ 
it makes ^e Scriptures profitable for doctrine, and conse* 
^uently no valid objection can be made against it Be it 
so then ;: but why stop here 1 Why chcKMse out those parts 
of the parable which may aflbrd room for tracing imaginar 
ty. iiesemfalanQes, and leave the rest as being of no im- 
portant significance ? What means the setting of the 
wiounded. man upon the ass ; the bringing him to am inn ; 
thertW)» pence givea to the host ; the promise of more on 
||ie leturn of the Samaritan 1 By what rule or principle' 
doeS'the interpreter stop short of these, and leave them oifit 
of the clitegoty -of '' things profitable for do<$tffine ?"^ Is it 
net Ihe^ us^l, the efUfying, which makes this mode of 



t^iritaaliziiig lawful ? If so, tben we may vindicalte 'thest, 
who out of Adam, Seth, Enash, (1 Cbroft. 1: 1), bring iMtt 
the greatest and most important of all gospei-traths uid 
the most important of all the precepts' of practical i^keXf* 
In my ^prehen^on, at least, the latter have as good 1 
claim to our confidence as the interpreters of tlie parabte 
of the good Samaritan, who have jast been described*' 

We have beard of a preacher, who selected fron Exm 
1: 9 the clause nine qnd twenty knives, for a text. How 
he made this profitable for doctrine, we are not told. We 
have read of still more extraordifiary sjnriiuaUzii^. Thie 
foct to which we refer is briefly this : in Oen. 2^: 2iih 
said, that Jacob ** looked, and behold a well in the fidd.** 
The spirttuaL instruction or* rather cmsaloHfm dedueable 
from this, was expressed by the peaohing interpreter in 
the following pathetic exclamations ^' What a »er<^tliil 
the field was not in the well !" 

But enough of examples. And if I am again told, ar I 
doubtless shall be, that tbeseonly serve to expose the abuse 
of the imivotu ; I must again reply by asking the advocate 
of the principle in question to point me to the tribunal, 
which, decides, or has authority to decide, where the limitB 
of such a practice must be drawn. 

Once more ; I am not able to satisfy my own mind, why 
merely a double sense shouM.be assigned to various pass^ 
ges of Scripture. Why no* three, seven, ten, or (widi the 
Jewish Rabbies) forty-nine senses ? Faticy can make tfoi 
aU these, with little or no difficulty. Why not give to the 
Scripture, as Oocceius maintained we should do^ €di the 
meanings which it is in any way capable of bearing ? 

The only pertinent answer that can be made to this is, 
dMt it' is not usual, even where fancy is permitted to play 
Br ooQ^icuous part in the interpretation of ambiguous say^ 
inga, to make out more than a double sense ; coosefuettdy 
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it would be against usage to assign so many meanings to 
the Scripture. But this answer will hardly suffice. It is 
not usua}, iu respect to any grave and lionest discourse, to 
make out more than one meaning to words ; but the advo- 
cates of double sense have brought us into company with 
the interpreters of enigmas, charades, conundrums, and 
heathen oracles of double entendre, and invited us to keep 
pace with them. If we must do so, then why may we not 
at least make out this distinctive claim for the Scriptures, 
▼iz. that their superiority^ to every thing of such an equivo- 
cal nature is manifest, by the fact that the lang&age of 
the inspired books is capable of bearing all possible senses, 
be, they more or less ? If the divine origin of the Bible 
cannot be proved in this manner, it must be conceded that 
we may at least show, in such a way, that it is a book di^ 
ferent from all others which the world contains. 

Let me add, in the fifth place, that the mode of interpre- 
tation against which lam contending, can never be relied on 
for the establishment of any scriptural doctrine or precept. 

Fewy if any, of the advocates of double sense will ven- 
ture to assert, that we can depend on an occult sense to 
establish any position of importance. The most that is 
usually claimed for this method of interpretation is, that it 
pleases the fancy, excites and gratifies the imagination, and 
thus makes the truth more agreeable to many minds. Yet 
the occult meaning, in order to have any degree of confi- 
dence reposed in ijt, must harmonize with those texts of 
Scripture which are plain and direct. Indeed, the bare 
statement of the whole matter affords evidence enough, 
that we can never pretend to rely on an occnlt meaning as 
the foundation of an argument, by which any, even the 
least important, position is established. The simple ques- 
tion Js, then, whether we shall resort to allegorizing or 
spiritualizing, merely to gratify the fancy^ or amuse the 
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ittagukatktti^ or to aiiuee by ingetiutty in dravitigiBuppofled 
resemblmices. But on this question why shoukl there be 
any doubt? The Bible is a book of import mu^ch too 
graire to be treated in this manner. God, and beaveii, and 
faeil, a&d never-dying souls, are no originals for fancy pio- 
tares and amusing sketches. It is a degradatioaof the aiib> 
ial majesty of Scripture to treat it in ^s way. Were 2 to 
■i^eak what my feelings prompt me to do, I should say, thm 
If is a profanation of its hoiy contents. When romance 
and fiction. and. conceit and conjecture and enigma are:ail 
mixied up with instructi(Ni of the most serious a&d impoi^ 
taHt character which can foe addressed to human beings^ 
what ntind, that possesses a refined taste and delicate sei^ 
•sibility, will not be rerolted and displeased with swA a 
procaddure? 

I repeat what has been already said : Whm God speak$ 
io men, \t speaks more hwmno, by men andjhr men. View^ 
ed in this light, the poetry at the Scriptures is poetry whk 
afi its characteristics ; the prose is prose ; the gmiealograi 
tfe what they purport, to be ; the historic narrations arife 
histories ; the psalms are «ongs of praise ; the proverba att 
maxims or apothegms ; the plans of the tabernade and tenth 
pie, with all their apparatas> are plans for building sanctua- 
ries and furnishing them ; prophecy is prediction ; preacli- 
mg is homiletic ; allegory is allegory, and pa^table is pwttr 
He. If the^ be any thing that is certiun, as to the gen^ 
ral principles of interpretaticm respecting the Scripture 
aii <his is' certain. If the Bible is not to be interpreted in 
snch a manner,, i. e. in accordance with these posttiona, 
then-we must give up all hope of coming to the knowledge 
of any rules by which it can be interpreted. 

It is well that the public taste is .at last puttmg its hand 
more and more upon the extravagance of days that are past^ 
in req^ect to the occult sense of many portions of the Scrip 
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tares. But in the department of prophecy, with which I 
tm particularly concerned, at present, there is yet great lati- 
tude given and taken in regard to this matter. In the 
Psalms, and indeed in a multitude of passages in the Pro- 
phets, the Pentateuch, and all parts of the Scripture, there 
me expositors even now who defend the vjiof 010,1, e. they 
lind a literal and historic sense which answered in formeir 
days a temparioay purpose, and also an occult sense, wr^ 
ped up or involved in the drapery of the historic sense, and 
discernible only when this is unrolled and laid aside. They 
are serious in the belief that they have a r^ht to interpret 
in this manner ; and although few will venture to meet a 
discussion of the subject on the ground of simple herme- 
neutics, (for on this ground their cause must surely fail), 
yet they appeal, one and all, to the usage and authority of 
the New Testament writers, and aver, that whatever diffi- 
•culties may be made out on the grounds of hermeneutical 
science, as applicable to writings merely of human origin, 
yet it is clear that the Evangelists and other writers of the 
New Testament did admit and adopt a double sense pf the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and consequently, we are at liberty to 
do the same. 

This fof substance has been so long and so often al- 
leged, in the w«y of defending the occult sense of the Old 
-Testament Scriptures, and it is moreover, apparently, so 
weighty an^ argument in its favor, that I must of necessity 
lake it into serious consideration. 

I might remark at the outset, that were th^ facts true, 
in the sense in which they are usually alleged, it would not 
follow of course, that toe ar^ entitled to assign an occult 
sense to any and every passage of Scripture, where we may 
merely of ourselves think it proper to do so. TVe take the 
ground that the New Testament writers were inspired; 
mad if they were, then it is possible that they might )?e en- 
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lightened by mspiration so as to give a meanmg to soine 
parts of the Old Testament Scripture, which is and must 
be occult in itself to all who are uninspired. We may in- 
deed now follow in . their steps, in those cases where they 
have given us an o<^cult sense ; we may give credit to tlieir 
authoritt/, and so trust them as our guides; bjut we canjgo, 
in such a case, no further than they lead the way* Inspi- 
ration was necessary to reveal an occult sense to them ,* 
and as we are not inspired, so we cannot ffive an occuk 
sense to passages which they havje not explained. In the 
case supposed, it was not fancy, imagination,,. conceit, 
which led them to play upon words and to give to them 
mysterioi^ and conjectural meanings. If they have actual- 
ly exhibited the occult sense in any case> it must of course 
have, been by virtue of Jight from above. 
: It would be gaining not a little, if even so much ishould 
.Joe' admitted by all., We should then, at least, be kept with- 
in bounds very narrow, in comparison with those which 
many interpreters have s^t up. One simple rule would 
suffice ; and this would be, that we must merely follow on 
in the same path in which the New. Testament writers 
have taken the lead, and not strike out new W/ays or by- 
paths for ourselves. 

But a more important view of this subject remains to be 
taken : Hape the New Testament writers made out, in any 
tase^ a double sense to the words of the Old TestofiMnt 
Scriptures ? ■ 

A moderate volume could be easily iilled with the discus- 
sion of this question ; but necessity obliges me to comprise 
what I now have to say in a few paragraphs. 

I do not find but two ways in which the Jewish Scrip- 
tures are employed in the New Testament, so far as the 
subject of prediction or prophecy is concerned. The first 
is too plain to need -any particular comment; it is where a 
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]Missage in the Old Testament is simply and directly fMro* 
phetic, and is appealed to or cited as merely prophetic. 
8uch ate the passages, as I murt helieve, cited from Is. 
tni. Ps. II. XVI. xxH. XLV. ex., and many other placed 
We need not, with Cocceius, bishop Home, and other 
writers of this description, find Christ every where in the 
Old Testament ; nor need we, as has been said of Grotias, 
come to tlie conclusion that he is to be found no tpkere in 
it There is some middle path between these extreme. 
If the Old Testament Scriptures have not predicted a M e^ 
siah, and have not indeed oflen predicted him, then the 
persuasion and the reasoning of Christ and his apostles, in 
respect to this subject, have no good foundation on which 
they can rest. If they have foretold a Messiah, whjr not 
leave them to speak out this great truth plainly, dimply, 
without any vno^oia or occult sense ? For example ; why, 
in the second and 45th Psalms, should we suppose the coro- 
nation of David and the marriage of Solomon to be de- 
scribed or sung, by the first and literal sense of the wordis, 
and then that the Messiah is obscurely hinted at in the 
way of an occult sense % Is not one greater- than David to 
be found in the second Psalm, and greater than Solomcm 
in the forty-fifih? So I must think. David was not crown- 
ed king on the hcAy hill of Zion ; nor was he begotten of 
God on the day of coronation ; nor had he the uttermo^ 
parts of the earth for his possession ; nor were his enemies 
broken in pieces like a potter's vessel ; nor are all men in- 
vited to put their* trust in him. Sc^omon was not most 
mighty in war; nor did his right hand teach terrible 
things ; nor was his throne forever and ever ; nor was he 
addressed by the title Ged (o'^rrVN); nor did his children 
become princes in all the earth ; nor are all people exhort*- 
ed to praise him forever and ever. Truly a greater than 
David or Solomon is here. No double sense is needed ; 
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none is even admissiMe. What advantage, in any re^<^, 
cui be gained by the admission of one 1 

All that can with strict propriety be said of these,. and 
of many other like cases, is simply, that the- sacred writers 
of ancient times, when they come to disclose a future king 
Meissiah and his extended and peaceful reign, borrpw the 
costume of their picture from objects then before^ their own 
minds and those of their readers. From David and Solo- 
mon tr^aits of resemblaBce are borrowed, in order to com- 
plete the sket<^h of a future jmd spiritual king. Not mere 
choice, but absolute necessity dictated this. How could 
the future be disclosed, except by language selected from 
that in present use, and by likenesses drawn from present 
objects 1 It is surely no good reason for finding aiiouble 
sense, that a prophet has undertaken to disclose the. future, 
by presenting it through similitudes of the present ? . 

This leads me to consider a second method in which the 
N^w Testament writers have cited and employed the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, viz. &y suggesting, resemf 
blances between past and future evmts, .. 

This includes all which is properly called. ^^jie in the 
Old Testament. Type means a resemblance of Xy/oXhingi^ 
not an pccult sense of words. The epistle to the Hebrews 
has shown us, that msmy things under the old dispensation 
w^e, and were designed to be, typical, k e. they, bore a 
resemblance to objects or transactions of the new dispen- 
sation. It is'through the medium of this epistle that we 
come more fully to learn, that many of the Jewish religious 
rites were typical. Indeed, we cannot well conceive how 
it should be otherwise. Go4 has no pleasure in rites, 
forms, ceremonies, and sacrifices, iathemselves considered, 
and for their own sake. • To be worthy of him, they must 
shadow forth something of the future and Messianic dis- 
pensation. Thus the paschaMamb was a type of the Lamb 
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a(Qed which taketh^ aw»y the sins of the world ; the offioe 
of the high*prie8t was typical of the atoning and propitt>- 
lory office of Christ ; and the like as to manj other things. 
hut in all these cases, and in all like to them, there is 
notiiing of a double sense to words. The wards which 
describe the rites, sacrifices, or occurrences, of the ancient 
dispansation, are to be interpreted in their plain, usual, 
lastorical sense ; lor example, the institution of the passo- 
▼er in Ex. xn. When this is done, aji interpreter, so fair 
IB the exegesis of mere language is concerned, has fully dis- 
charged his duty. Bat another- question may arise, subso- 
^fHOnt to this^ viz., Whether the things thus described do 
iMA afford Tesemblances of future things under the new 
^dispensation 1 Christ and the apostles have decided that 
^ley •do^ and even more than thb is appnrently decided, lor 
they seen plainly to teach us, that many of the ancient 
files, and transactioiis, and peraoos also, were designed to 
he tyfos of good things^ to-cotne. It is this which makes 
4hem traly types. Surdy it is not every resemblance which 
fimcy can draw between an earli^ and later occurrence or 
personage^ that constitutes a type in a true and scriptural 
jKUse. We must limit types of this character only to siich 
idlings or persons', as were designed to afibrd resembiances 
lliat mighl convey instruction U> the ancient church. 
^ Will any one, who believes in the divine aathority of the 
New Testament, oall in question the &ct, that the paschal 
iamb, the Jewish sacrifices at large, the hi^-priest's office, 
and other things of the like nature, were designedly ero* 
^ems of the foture 1 If any do qiaestion this, I am not 
among the bUBiber. Bat then, in all these cases of types, 
there is only an eiMem of the future, or a resewMance of 
aomething future, in the tki$igs or persons of ancient days, 
and no second, sense to words which describe those thuigs. 
If, moreover, the Jewish dispensation was designed to be 



ftftparatary t<> ibe Ghri^€a» one, wh«t teas conld be rt»- 
tionaUy etpected, t&an that there would be su<5h a signiii- 
oan&y in mwf of iis^ inistittitione t 

On the same ground, lor substance, we may place a 
Glass of texts eked in the New Testament, whie^ have gen* 
eeally been regarded as' the most di^uk of all. fjet ns 
select an exampiie which comprises in itself all the serious 
difficulties that can attaid the subject, in any part c^ the 
New Testament. In Matt. 2: 15^ the writer refers to the 
lyight of Jo6q)b and Mary with the infknt Jesus to £gypv, 
and their subsequent departure from that country in ord^ 
to go again to Palestine. He appeals^ for (ecnfirmation oS 
tiievfact ^at all these arrangements were under the guid* 
ance of a superintending power, to a passage in Hosea 11: 
1, which says : '* When Israel was a child I lored him, and 
ealkd my Son out of Egypt." As written by the prophet 
this is no part of a prediction^ and is not designed to be' 
one^ but it is a simple declaration of a hist(»ricaf tmth. 
Yet the Evangelist says, that when Jesus went down to 
Egypt, and was to be recalled from that country, that all 
this was ?^ fulfilment (nUi^maig) of what the prophet Hosea 
had said, in the passage just quoted. What then are the 
eliements c^ this case, and of all others like to~ it % Simply 
these.; Viz., that something transacted, done, peHbrmed in 
former days, or any erent that happened, if they fonnd an 
uittlype or correfi^ponding resemblance under the new dkh 
pensiEition, might be said to have a nlvi^ia&tg, i. e,. a fulfil- 
ment. But who that ever has stddied the^ New Testament' 
references to the ancient Scriptures, does not know that 
die words ^^^fliett^ smdyiiZj/^/have a wide latitude of mean- 
ing ? Any thing which happened or was done in ancient 
times, and which for substance is repeated or takes place 
agam under the new dispensation ; any thing^ later which 
present a lively i^esen^blance to another and earlier thing ; 
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may be, 'and often is, spoken of as -a nh'iQonrig of that earliar 
thing. It matters not, now, whether the word by strictly 
critical and classical usage would bear this latitude of sense. 
Enough that such is New Testament usage. 

Gdd often calls ancient Israel his child, M^ son, because 
he was a special object of his love. The Hebrews were 
exiles in the land of Egypt, they were delivered from that 
state by a special providence^ and brought to Palestine, the 
promised land. Jesus, the beloved Son of God in a higher 
and nobler sense, was an exile in Egypt, he was delivered 
from this state aiid brought to Palestine — and all by a spe- 
cial Providence. Angels interposed to accomplish his de- 
liverance. Here then was a case, in -which thi^ Son of 
God in whom he was well pleased was brought to Egypt, 
and out of Egypt, in a manner not unlike to that recorded 
in ancient history. What happened in later times, hap- 
pened in a higher and tiobler-sense than what happened in 
early times. And might it not be said, on this account, 
that there was in this case a nXrJQaKTig 1 It is said ; and 
why not justly said, and in a way full of meaning ? 

But even here there is no ocaiU sense of words, in the 
pri^het. They are mere (^ain, simple, historical words. 
Yet-the events to which they refer, bear a resemblance to 
subsequent events under the new dispensation ; and on this 
account the latter are named a Jilling up or fidfihnent of 
the former. It is the want of right views as to the use of 
nl^^wvig and inXriQio&fiinthe New Testament, which has 
misled so many interpreters of its quotations. 

In a way^not unlike to this last method of applying Old 

, Testament Scriptures, we are accustomed continually to 

quote and apply maxims and sentiments from the classic 

(.writers, without ever supposing that the passages which 

ive quote were actual predictions. Like occurrences or 

exigencies call to mind ancient declarations or narrations 
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respecting similar events or occurrences, and those de- 
clarations are therefore cited as applicable to the latter 
events. Thus, to introduce another conspicuous example^ 
the 69th Psalm affords ^ means of a striking illustration. 
David here describes, in very vivid colors, the persecution 
of his esemies, deprecates their malignity, and predicts 
their overthrow. - That his own personal enemies are here 
meant, and that David in propria persona speaks, and for 
himself,, is clear from the tenor of the composition. That 
David is (originally and personally meant, and not Christy 
is clear from v. 5 : *' O God, thou knowest my foolish- 
ness, and my sins are not hidden from thee." Could he 
'' who knew no sin" make such a confessicm ? No ; here 
is the proper and original David, and her« in the context are 
his personal enemies. Yet in v. 9th we find the expre»- 
sion : '' The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up ;" and 
this is applied by the disciples to Jegus, when he drove 
from the temple the traffickers who profaned it, John ^ 17^ 
So again, in v. 21 : *' They gave me gall for my meat, and 
in iny thirst they gave me vinegar to drink," which is ap- 
plied to Jesus in John 19 : 28, 29, and probably in Matt. 
27: 34, 48, and Mark 15 : 23. John intimates, that when 
the vinegar was given to Jesus on the cross, there was " a 
fulfilment of the Scriptures." And undoubtedly there was, 
in the sense already explained. There was an event like 
to that in ancient times. David's bitter enemies persecu* 
ted him to the greatest extremity. They ** gave, him gall 
to eat and vinegar to drink ;". not in the literal sense, pro- 
bably, but in the figurative one. But the spiritual David 
was persecuted more bitterly stilly, even unto death. Lite- 
rally even did they give him vinegar to drink mingled with 
gall. Matt. 27: 34. Here wasairXi^^oNr^, a filling up, a com- 
pleting in a higher sense, of that which was done in ancient 
times. A morejmportant personage was here concerned ; 

4 
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afid the passage of Scripture in Ps. 69 : 21 , when applied 
to Jesus, stands forth as a m6st' prominent and tively de- 
scr^tion of his sufferings. 

Once more, in respect to this same Psalm ; in Romans 
11: 19, Paid quotes vs. 22, 23, (with some little variation 
from the original), and applies them to the state of the 
Jews in his day, as descriptive of their blindness; stupidi- 
ty, and unbelief. Literally and originally the descriptions 
here were applied to David's enemies ; but David's Son, 
who is called Lord by his earthly ancestor (Matt. 22: 45), 
applies them with still greater force to his own enemies. 

Nor is even this aU the use which is made in the New 
Testament of this strikiilgly descriptive Psalm. Peter 
(Acts 1: 20) applies to Judas the 2Sth verse: ''Let his 
habitation be desdate, and let no man dwell therdn." He 
even adds, that the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of David, 
spake concerning Judas (v. 16), and apparently he means 
to include Ps. 69: 25 in what was said ; see Acts 1: 20, which 
begms the quotaticm with a yaq» In the same breath, Pe- 
ter quotes another passage from Ps. 109: 9, (which Psalm 
is altogether of the like tenor witii Ps. lxix.), which runs 
thus : '' His bishopric let another man take.'' The fair 
question now is : Was Judas originally meant here ? The 
tenor of hoth Psalms shows clearly that he was not. Xet 
David, as king, was beyond all reasonable doubt a type of 
king Messiah ; and what is done in respect to the tjrpe, 
Hiay, by the usage of the New Testament writers, be ap- 
plied to the antitype. The Holy Ghost did truly speak 
tliat which is a^licable to Judas, or which deeply coo- 
eems Judas, inastnuch as he hath, by the mouth of David, 
ip(^en respecting David's enemies what is exactly and high- 
ly descriptive of Judas' character and destiny. 

la all the New Testament there occur no cases of great- 
er difficulty, than those which have now been brought be- 
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fore the reader's mind. He will bear me witness, the|i, 
that I am not disposed to avoid the question which such 
passa^s bring up, nor by any management to keep it oat 
of sight If he hesitates to explain the New Testament 
quotations as I have done, I caa only solicit him to study 
thoroughly the. whole subject of quotations, and then to 
take also into view the usual ancient and Jewish method 
pf quoting and applying Scripture, as exhibited in the 
Mishna, the Gemara, jand the writings of the Rabbins. If 
he does not come to the same conclusion,, at last, which I 
have now developed, I can only say, that \d^ views and his 
modes of reasoning must be exceedingly different from 
those which the gr^t mass of well informed interpreters 
have of late exhibited. 

I can find, then, no warrant in the New Testament for 
giving a double sense to the words of the Old Testament 
And if it be a fact that the apostles have so interpreted 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it is no warrant for me, or any other 
uninspired person, to interpret them in such a way, beyond 
what the apostles have already done. Plainly, a meaning 
not discoverable by any of the laws or principles of Ian* 
guage, (and surely such is the, vnovoiavCk question), can be 
discovered .with certainty only by the guidance of inspire 
tion« All short of this must be conjecture merely ; and on 
conjecture we cannot establish either doctrine or prc^hecy. 
We wait then for proof, among all the mystic interpreters 
of former or latter days, of supernatural divine guidance 
and illumination as to their exegesis. We are awve, that 
Bengal believed he had found such guidance in respect t<) 
the meaning of the beast in the Apocalypse whose numbef 
is 666 ; but we are also aware, that his grand climacteric 
of A. D. 1836 has passed by without any of the confident- 
ly expected events. . We are aware that thousands, with 
incomparably less of piety and learning than John Albert 
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Bengel, have laid claim to the like, and even to greater 
disclosures, through the special influence of the Spirit. 
But we have still to learn, from what quarter credible testi- 
mony to such alleged supernatural aid is to come. It is 
not enough that a man spirittudizes ; nor even that he is 
expert and eloquent in spiritualizing. It does not suffice, 
that he can make the unlearned and the lovers of fancy 
atid romance to stare and wonder at his talent for evoking 
spirituality from any and every part of the Old Testament, 
and specially from prophecy. It is not enough, that he can 
look down with scorn on those who make little or no ac- 
count of claims to such gifts at the present time ; or that 
he contemplates with disdain a want of power to understand 
the Bible in any other way than through the medium of the 
inteUeict, and compares such persons with the devils who 
believe and tremble. All this, and more of the same tenor, 
has been said so long and so often, that the ear listens to 
it now only as the usual monotony ; ^d the diligent in- 
quirer, who is resolved to make his way to his own heart 
through the medium of his intellect, makes up his mind to 
be included under the category of Intellectualists, what- 
ever may be the loss of popularity which this will occasion 
him among the Mystics. 

With an open face then we ask : Where is the proof^ 
that either prophecy, or any other part of the Old Testa- 
ment, or of the New, conveys a double sense ? Where is 
the authority for deciding what the occult sense is, or 
must be ? Where is the defence for trampling upon the 
laws of interpretation applicable to all other books, when 
we come to expound the Scriptures ? Where are we, when 
we once give the rein, without control, to mere fancy and 
imagination? By what wonder-working process shall we 
make a genealogical table as significant and doctrinal as the 
19th Psalm, or the Sermon on the Mount ? By what power 
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of transformation shall the list of furniture for the temple 
become as instructive to us as the ten commandments, or 
as PauFs summaries of Christian morality and piety in his 
epistles? 

In the name of all that is grave, serious, rational, intel- 
lectual, respectful to God's eternal truth, or intelligible 'm 
propounding the way of salvation to men, I protest against 
such an abuse of reason, of the holy Scriptures, and of all 
the established principles of language. It is not enough 
that men mean well, to entitle them thus to sport with the 
Bible. That book is no toy for the sport of fancy and g^ 
price. He who is in the proper attitude for hearing an ad- 
dress of the King of kings, is not in a frame of mind to un- 
ravel charades, and conundrums, and enigmas which are 
more skilfully ambiguous than that of CBdipus. The Ma- 
jesty of heaven does not expect trifling with his messageff. 

Tell me not, I would say again, that the Bible can be 
rendered more useful, by admitting a second or spiritual 
sense. Whose office is it to mend what <iod has done ? 
To whom does it belong to supply the defects of his reve- 
lation 1 Who shall decide, that he has not communicated 
what he meant to communicate, and all that he meant to 
communicate, by the Scripture interpreted agreeably to 
the common laws and principles of language and^of the hu- 
man mind in reference to language ? Authority must come 
from abbve, in order to ^atitle any man to midertake this. 
And as to those who do undertake it — what is their rule 
or limit f The more sober among them dare not venture 
to make an occuU sense out of a passage, which may serve 
as the b(z$i$ of a single doctrine or precept. The analog 
of plain Scripture must come in aid of the second sense, 
before they can evep venture upon it. Of what us^ then 
eaii all this spiritualizing and aUegcMrizing be to the chur<ch ? 
The most to which it can lay claim is, to please the fancy 

4* 
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and gratify the imagination. But with what t Plainly 
with the mere ingenuity of the preacher or writer ; for this 
is all which eomes fairly into the account. To aim at 
making God's word more significant and profitable than he 
has made it — is not an undertaking in which men should 
lightly engage. 

In whatever light the matter is viewed, it will not bear 
the test of rigid scrutiny. At all events, let those who 
have a predominant inclination to this ^cy work, go no 
further than they themselves will venture to maintain that 
the writers of the New Testament have led them. The 
ground is too dangerous and uncertain to be occupied an 
inch beyond this mark, even ^ the matter appears to them. 
There is one simple principle that should run through all 
preaching and all expositions ; which is, that the mind of 
the scriptural writer should be given as it was originally 
expressed by his language. The meaning of any book, is 
simply what the writer had in his own mind and intended 
to express. This being given, the work of interpretation 
is done. For the rest, the process is easy. Manente rati" 
one numet ipsa lex includes the whde. So far as our circum- 
stances and relations are like those of the persons to whom 
the Scriptures were originally addressed, so far what was 
said to them is binding upon us; but no farther. It is 
thus that the Scriptures are indeed profitable for doctrine 
to all ; for aU have the like relations to Ood, and the like 
relations to their fellow beings ; and nothing, therefore, in 
ifae Bible can be a mere dead letter to us. But to mak^ 
all parts of the Bible equally significant and instructive, 
under pretence of piety and spirituality and reverence for 
the Scriptures — ^is not this to abuse the gifl of reason, and 
to take away all respect on the part of intelligent men for 
the advocates of scriptural religion, and to do a violence 
to the laws of interpretation and to the fffst principles of Ian- 
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guage, for which no' alleged edification can in any measure 
compensate ? Nothing short of renewed inspiration can 
make sure our footing, while standing upon such a ground 
as this. 

I might now quit this topic, were it not that when the 
subject comes to a point lil^e that which has now been be- 
fore us, a new direction is given to it, whibh needs some 
further attention. ■' 

When we say, that the Scriptures mean what the authors 
of them designed they should mean, we are not unfre- 
quendy arrested here by questions such as the following : 
Who then is the proper Author of the Scriptures ? And 
if God be that author, by his S^rit, then may we not well 
suppose that the words of Scripture are more significant 
than the common laws of language would aUow them to be ? 

I will not allege, that the subject, as presented by these 
questions, is attended by no difficulties. Yet it seems to 
me, after the most careful attention which I have been able 
to bestow upon it, that these difficulties are not insuperable. 

When God speaks to men, in the way of a revelation, 
he speaks by men, and through the medium of human 
language, or by symbols which are equivalent to language. 
In either case, the object is to reveal something, or to teach 
something. We will suppose now that he addresses them 
^'^ith the language of angels ;'' what revelation is in reality 
made by the address? Just as much, we may reply, as 
would be made, should we now address one of our peasants 
in Hebrew or Arabic ; and lio more. To speak in an un- 
knoum l^mguage, without interpreting it, or furnishing means 
to interpret it, is of course making no revelation at all ; it 
is teaching nothing. 

The Bible furnishes abundant evidence. that the real 
mode of divine revelation is very dilTereni firom this. To 
the Hebrews, Hebrew discourse was addressed; to the 
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Jewd when speaking Chaldee, Chaldee discourse ; to Jews 
and Gentiles, when both could read and understand Greeks 
Greek discourse. Why ? For the simple and most co- 
gent of all reasons, viz., that what was revealed might 
foe understood. But if the common laws of interpretation 
were not applicable to what was said, then of course it could 
not be understood. But inajsmiich aB the whole tencur of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures shows that the usual 
laws of language are observed, we must have some new 
and special revdation in order to authorize us to believe, 
that the Bible is to be exempted from these laws. Or if a 
part is to be interpreted by the usual laws of exegesis, and 
a part to be exempted from them, who will show us where 
the line of distinction is to be drawn between these two 
very diverse portions of the divine word ? No one has 
yet solved this question. The mode of prbceeding in re- 
spect to the vnovoia has been, that every one ** has done 
what was right in his own eyes." But are we indeed left 
in 1mt^ a condition as this ? Ar^ we, after all, left in the 
dark ; and this too, when we are launched on a boundless 
ocean without rudder or compass ? 

There mii6t be some very important purposes to be an- 
swered by oecuk Scripture, if it be indeed true that it is 
in and of itself occult Most readily do I concede, for my 
own experience teaches me every day, that many portions 
of Scripture are in a measure occult to me. But why ? 
Merely because I am not so familiar with thie original lan- 
guages of Scripture and the objects there referred to, that 
the bare reading or hearing of it will suffice to make me 
understand it. It is occult to me, merely and only because 
I am wanting in knowledge appropriate to the right un- 
derstanding of It. But was it so dark originally, to those 
who were addressed by the sacred writers ? How cah we 
credit this ? The prophets were preachers in part In- 
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deed their main business was preaching. ^ Prediction, in 
the strict sense of the word, belongs to but quite a subor- 
dinate part of their works. Was their preaching then in- 
telligible ? I need not stop to prove this ; for the bare state- 
ment of the case does of itself make it incontrovertibl:e. 
God does not mock jnen by addressing them in an un- 
known language, and then making them responsible for 
disobedience to, his commands delivered in that language. 
The,preaching of the prophets must have been intelligible 
to their contemporaries, in the same manner as well-com- 
posed goq)el-sermons are now intelligible to the great mass 
of the Christian community among ns^^ It was doubtless 
true in ancient times, as it is now, that^here were some 
individuals too ignorant to comprehend all which the pro- 
phets uttered in their sermons ; still it was then as it is 
now, i. e. the language of preaching must have be^i intel- 
ligible to all intelligent people. 

If now we could in all respects place ourselves in the 
condition of those who were originally addressed by the 
sacred writers, we should then understand at once nearly 
every thing in the Scriptures without any difficulty ; just 
as easily as we now understand religious instructions from 
our pulpits. All the dictionaries, grammars, commentsr 
rie^, and learned exegetieal essays of our libraries might 
at once be dispensed with ; at all events we. should need 
them no more than we need Lowth's English ' Grammar, 
and Johnson's Dictionary, in order to understand our com- 
mon mother tongue. 

So far, I think, all my readers will be ready to agree 
with me. When God addresses men, in order to instruct, 
or reprove, or console, he will of course speak what is in- 
telligible. 

But there is another and sompwhat different view, 
which is sometimes taken of Ywrious predictions of the Old 
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Testament, and abo of the New. This is, as its abettors 
^allege, that they are, from the nature of the case, not only 
somewhat obscure, but are. in fact, i. e. they were origi- 
nally, designed to be obscure. Not only are many of them 
clothed in language which is highly figurative, but the dic- 
tion is even of design enigmatical. God, as it b i^lleged, 
had undoubtedly a definite meaning in his own mind, 
which he attached to the language that was employed, but 
this meaning was designedly veiled from men in general, 
and sometimes even from the prophets themselves. 

That, when the Holy Spirit inspired the pr<^hets and 
led them to utter predictions^ he himself attached a wider 
and fuller and more definite extent of meaning to the words 
employed, than the prc^hets did or could, I cannot doubt 
AU the fiiture was perfectly known to the Spirit of God. 
It is, indeed, an easy matter to illustrate this. When New- 
ton or La Place used the word sttit, it recalled to their minds 
all the astronomical views of that luminary which they had 
lu^quired by study ; while the peasant, who employs the same 
word, means only the apparent luminary of the skies which 
rises and sets and scatters light and warmth over all the 
earth. But if Newton or La Place wa'e to converse with 
any persons destitute of astronomical knowledge, they 
Would of course employ the word sun only in a sense in- 
telligible to them. On any other ground they could not 
expect to be understood. 

Like to this, now, must be the case in regard to prth 
phetic revelation. If God reveals the future to men, then 
he must speak so as to be understood The things sug- 
gested by the words employed, are, beyond all question, 
understood by him incomparably better than they can be 
by men. But the question before us is, not what know*- 
ledge (jod possesses f but, what has he designed to reveal? 
Now if he employs words as the medium of a revdation 
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respecting tke foture, then those words are to be interpret 
ted by the ordinary rules of language, or else there is of 
course no revelatibn made by them. An occult sense here 
is of course no sense at all. 

Put the case now, for example, that Rev. xii. wasuniu'- 
telligible to those. whom John addressed, and of course is 
so to us ; then what was the object in writing Rev. xn. 1 
Certainly not to reveal any thing to the church then, or 
since ; for, on the ground taken, nothing is revealed. Of 
what use then^ are snch preehciians, (if we may apply such 
a misnomer to them), to the church of Christ '^ Surely 
they can have been of no use, thus far. For what purpose 
then was the Apocalypse written ? If we may follow the 
suggestions of the book, in all parts of it, it-was written to 
encourage and console Christians in the midst of severe 
trials and fiery persecutions — ^to console them with the cer- 
tain prospect -of the triumphs of the church oyer all her ene- 
mies. But what ccNQsolation or what instruction could be 
derived from those parts of the book, which were intelligi- 
ble neither to John himself, nor to any of his readers 1 
None — ^none \ What shall we say tiien ? BLas God spoken 
for no purpose ? Or has he spoken £br a particular pur« 
pose, and yet «in such a way as not at all to answer that 
purpose? I cannot venture on such positicms. 

Bqt here the subject is wont to take a new turn, which 
leads us to the second tc^ic proposed for discussion. 



<J 3. Prophecy not intelligible until it is fulfilled. 

There are not a few prophecies respecting which we are 
told, A at God has a meaning toMch is attached to the km- 
guage employ edf although it has not yet been developed, 
When the events came to pass to which the prophecy relates. 
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then, and not till then, shall we he able to understtmd the 
words of the prediction. 

I have found this sentiment echoed and re-echoed 
so often among expositors of the prophecies, ev£n by 
sach enlightened men as Hengstenburg, and Tholuck too, 
that I have been forced upon ^an examination of its claims 
to our credit It has become, with many, a kind of uni- 
versal menstruum, in which all the difficulties of the pro- 
phecies are solved. When we get to the utmost limits of 
our knowledge respecting them, then we are warned to in- 
clude all the rest within the domain of hallowed secrecy. 
In fact, some even lay claim to credit for piety, in such an 
unreserved submission, as they deem it, to the divine will. 
Happy do some count the lot of those, who merely wonder, 
in such cases, at *' the ways of God which are past finding 
out." How comfortable morepvet it is, when we can not 
only cover over the faults of our imperfect knowledge in a 
way so creditable, but also dispense with all fiiture ei&rt 
and trouble, which would result from pursuing inqiaries 
into the dark domain of the Scripture ! 

All the attenticm which I have bestowed* on these views, 
so common amcmg one class of interpreters, has never en- 
abled me to see or feel the justice or propriety of them. 
Let us now suppose a case for the sake of illustration. 
John, we will say, has uttered many things in the Apoca- 
lypse, which will nev^er be understood until they are fulfil- 
led. Let it be, then, that 2000 years after he^as written 
his book those things are to be fulfilled. The first ques- 
tion that we naturally ask, is : To what purpose did John 
write those predictions ? During 2000 years they have been, 
or will be, by concession, neither more nor less than a dead 
letter. The church of course is neither admonished, nor in- 
structed, nor comforted. Why then were they written 1 
Was it to show that Grod can move in a mysterious way, 
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and shroud himself in clouds and darkness ? There is 
proof enough of this in every quarter of his works, without 
a resort to such means. All heaven and earth bear wit- 
ness that his ways are often past finding out. And would 
he resort, then, for the sake of making this impression, to 
such means as those now under consideration ? The sug- 
gestion seems derogatory to his majesty and dignity. To 
make a revelation — and yet that revelation (so called) be 
entirely unintelligible ? How can we conceive of his sport- 
ing with the hopes and expectations of men in such a way ? 
To mdke one, moreover, which for thousands of years re- 
mains a perfect enigma to his church — is this any relief of 
the difficulty ? To my own mind, at least, it is none at 
all. ^ 

But this is not the end of the matter. There is a still 
mor&serious difficulty to be met. We are told that * the pro 
phecy will be understood then, and only then, when the thing 
predicted comes to peiss,' What then is the thing which 
comes to pass ? I may surely be permitted to ask this 
question. What is the thing predicted? It is conceded, 
that by the laws of language no proper meaning has been, 
or can be, made out from the prophecy in question. But 
after 2Q00 years, something will take place, it is said, to 
which we may apply it. Apply what 1 If an eneni is com- 
pared with viprophecyy the only means of comparison pos^ 
sible is, that we first assign some definite meaning to the 
prophecy, and then compare the event with that meaning. 
If this be not the case, then we merely make a compari- 
son of a known thing with one that is unknown. How then 
are we to ascertain that they agree, when we confess that 
Qiie of the two things compared is> (so to speak) an un- 
known quantity ? So long as it is unknown, or treated as 
unknown, we can have no means of ascertaining whether 
there is an' sigreement, or not, iii the case supposed. 

5 
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Is not this whole matter, moreover, m^re reaaomng in a 
circle? The prophecy (an unknown something) agrees 
with the event, because the event agrees with^he prophe- 
cy ! Some laws of language then, afler all, mast first be 
applied to the pr<^hecy, in order to make out any definite 
meaning ; and if so, why could not these have been a{^i- 
ed at a period antecedent, as weU as nowl It seems im- 
possible to vindiccLte with success any such method of rea- 
saning-*H9U€h a complete voie^^tv ngoiegop as this. A pro- 
phecy which is unintdligible by the laws of language, can 
never be a revelation ; nor can there ever be any certainty 
among uiunspired men, that it is truly and correctly under- 
stood. 

It would not be proper, however, to dismiss this topic 
without some additional remarks,' which may aid us in ex- 
plaining the ground, why the principle in question has been 
so extensively admitted, among many interpreters whose 
piety and learning cannot well' be called in question. 

Wards are the signs of things. Words, as originally 
employed by a writer or speaker, designate the view of 
things which exists in his own mind. But it must be re- 
membered, that words, which have been formed by men- 
whose knowledge is imperfect, (and all words are so Ibrmp- 
ed), cannot, fi'om the nature of the case in many instances, 
convey complete or perfect ideas or make complete repre- 
sentations of many things. The reason is, that there is 
much belonging to most objects of which men speak, which 
is VLOi understood or known by them ; and what is un- 
known they do not, and cannot^ definitely describe^ For 
example ; the words GW, heaimi, hell, soul, etc., while 
they convey the definite ideas that men have concerning 
these respective objects, yet do not convey to our minds 
any deseriptioh of that which is unknown to us, but which 
at the same time belongs to these objects. There may be 
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then, and in reject to' most objects there are; many tlungs 
appertaining, which no human language describes or cmi 
describe ; and this for the simple reason, that language is 
emj^oyed to describe toAo^ we do know, or suppose ourselves 
to know, and not to describe that of which we have no 
knowledge or concqpticHi. 

It does not make against this view of the subject at all, 
that there are many words which stand as signs of things 
which are for the most part unknown to us. For example ; 
the word gravity, or the phrase power of gravity, desig- 
nates a something in the earth and planets which attracts 
material objects toward them, while, ,at the same time, we 
pretend to no complete knowledge of the real nature, attri- 
butes, place, manner of eitistence, etc., of that something, 
but only so far as the attraction just mentioned develops 
them. After all, then, the words gravity, or power of grav- 
ity, designate only so much of that something as we know, 
or at least suppose ourselves to know. 

So in many other cases ; we see developments of pow- 
ers or of substances, (as we suppose them to be), which a^ 
ford us only some twilight-rays to aid us in the cognizance 
of those substances and powers themselves* Fcm* example ; 
electricity^ magnetism, and light, are w<»'ds that convey 
ideas to our minds which are definite to a certain extent. 
But beyond this they designate nothing specific. If these 
words are still employed by any one in order to designate 
a supposed something beyond our knowledge, they are, if I 
may so speak, like some exponents in algebra, the mere 
signs of a quantity unknown. 

But we will suppose now, that some being who has a 
perfect acquaintance with the substances named, employs 
the same words to designate, them. To these words he 
may affix a meaning, of course, which corresponds with the 
extent of his knowledge. But he canoot expect others. 
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possessed of only an imperfect knowledge, to understand 
the words in. all respects as he does. 

We will admit now that God, (if we may, with rever- 
ence, suppose him to employ human language), having a 
perfect knowledge of all things, connects with that lan- 
guage many ideas unknown to us, and in our present state 
not knowable to us. Still, what God knows in and of him- 
self, is one thing ; what he reveals, or designs to reveal, is 
quite another. Surely no one will say, that God under- 
* takes to reveal to us that which we are incapable of know- 
ing. To suppose this, would be virtually to impeach bis 
wisdom, his paternal kindness, and even his perfect know- 
ledge. When God speaks to men, it is that he may be un- 
derstood by them ; for on any other ground he does not 
truly speak to them. 

It is not then all which is in his mind, that the words of 
Scripture are intended to designate. It is only so much 
as may be revealed ; and if revealed by words, then those 
words must bear the sense which tlie usus hquendi gives 
them, or else no revelation is made by them. 

When predictions of future and distant events are utter- 
ed, no words, it will be admitted, can of themselves de- 
scribe all which appertains to those events. God indeed 
knows all ; but he does not communicsUe, nor does he de- 
sign to communicate, all his knowledge to men. To a£h 
sume that a prophecy is designed to reveal all which the 
divine mind knows respecting the event predicted, is such 
an assumption as no reason or laws of language can jus- 
tify. 

The question then comes fairly before us : How much 
does the Holy Spirit mean to convey, by the words of any 
particular prophecy ? The answer is not difficult God 
speaks by men, and for ^en. The prophets were inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. But why ? In order that they might 
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with certainty and i&uthority give information respecting 
things past, present, or fiiture. To give information ne- 
cessarily presupposes, that they themselyes possessed it 
If the Holy Spirit employs such a medium of communica- 
tion, i.*e. speaks through prophets, it b plainly in order 
that human language may be addressed to human beings. 
The language employed, therefore, means just what the 
writers designed it should mean. Every hook is fuUy itt- 
terpreted, when the exact mind of the writer is unfolded. 

Were the propliets then omniscient, even whc^ inspired t 
Plainly not. The Bible is full of evidence, that in^irar 
tion teaches only what pertains to rdigious truth and duty, 
not the arts and sciences. And even religious truth is not 
taught in a manner absolutely complete and perfect, but 
only relatively so. In our present state, we can only *' know 
in part, aned believe in part'' ** We see through a glass 
darkly/' AH that is now needed by us is revealed. So 
much, therefore, the prophets understood. But if they ut- 
tered words as mere automata, which they did not them- 
selves understand, then they neither received nor imparted 
any revelation. At least, what they did not understand was 
no revelation to them. And if they, even when illuminated 
and guided by the Holy Spirit, could not understand what 
was imparted to them, is it reasonable to suppose that others^ 
who were addressed by them and were uninspired, could 
understand such communications T Surely such a suppo- 
sition would be altogether unreasonable. And how can 
that which is not known, and cannot be known, be c^led 
a revelation with any propriety 1 

I am well aware that I shall be met here with the alle- 
gation, that the Scriptures often represent the prophets m 
not understanding what they uttered, and therefore the 
meaning of their language, it is said, cannot be limited te 
what thetf meant to say. But akhough this has been often 

6* 
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and confidently affirmed, I have never been able to satisfy 
myself that it is correct. The case of speaking in unknown 
tongues, as set forth in 1 Cor. xiv., is appealed to as con- 
clusive in favor of the position just mentioned. But this 
will not sustain the appeal. In 1 Cor. 14 : 4, Paul tells us 
that ** he wl|o speaketh in an unknown tongue edifieth him- 
self" If so, then he himself, at least, must understand the 
meaning of what he utters ; for what edification can there 
be in unintelligible words or sounds 1 The unknown tongue 
which is spoken of, was unknown only to the hearers, in a 
case of this nature. Nor is it any solid and satisfactory 
answer to ihia view of the case, that the apostle recognizes 
instances, in which the speaker cannot interpret to others^ 
what he himsdf has uttered, 1 Cor. 14: 13. To be enabled 
to utter things in a foreign language, and to possess the 
power of readily translating that language so as to edify a 
public assembly, may be, and plainly were^ two different 
giCls. In some cases, as appears from 1 Cor. xiv., the 
same person possessed both gills ; and the apostle directs 
him anxiously to seek for both, 1 Cor. 14: 13. In others, 
another and a different person interpreted, 1 Cor. 14: 26 
' — 28. The exact nature, extent, and modifications of the 
gifl of tongues, are matters now beyond the reach of our 
thorough investigation. But thus much seems to be quite 
certain, viz., that he, " who speaketh to God," and " edi- 
fieth himself" by speaking (1 Cor. 14: 2 — 4), must under- 
stsoid what he says. The whole tenor of 1 Cor. xiv. goes 
to show, that words not understood, and not intelligible, 
can administ^ edification to no one. r 

An appeal is also made to 1 Pet. 1: 11, 12, as declaring 
that the prophets made diligent search, in order to under- 
stand what they themselves uttered. But I can find no 
such sentiment there. Peter says, first, that they prophe- 
sied respecting the gracious dispensation of the gospel, 
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V. 10; secondly, that "they searched at what [time] and 
what manner of time, (tig tiva fj noiov Kaiqov), the things 
would take place which were the subject of revelation," 
i. e. when Christ would appear, and what would be the 
ferm and manner of his dispensation. T/voe I understand 
here to be an interrogative, agreeing with maiqov. If the 
apostle had designed tq say, that they searched into what 
things they had uttered^ he would have adopted anoth^ 
form of expression ; or, at all events, have expressed him- 
self thus : ui r/ya, not noiov maiqov, Even then itya would 
be altogether obscure, when thus separated from nmqov. 
Nor, in such a case, could it be interpreted as signifying, 
that they made search in order to know the meaning of 
what they had uttered, but merely after farther knowledge 
respecting the subjects of which they had spoken. This 
was perfectly natural ; for the subjects Were of the highest 
importance, and must have excited a deep interest in their 
minds. As the text now stands, however, nothing mc^e is 
affirmed, than that the prophets sought to know at what time, 
i. e. when, the Messianic dispensation would be ushered in, 
and also to extend their information as to the farm and 
manner of this dispenEation ; for so e^ . . . noiov huiqov 
must mean. It follows now very naturally, in the third 
place, that in answer to their inquiries it was revealed to 
them, that only the distant future v^ould be the period of 
devdopment In all this there is nothing which declares 
or even intimates, that the prq>hets did not understand 
what they had uttered. The passage only shows, that they 
were anxious to know the time and numner of the new dis- 
pensation. These, at first, had not been revealed ; and 
even afterwards, only so much was disclosed as enabled 
them to sei^, that a distant period was reserved for the Mes- 
sianic devdopment^ so that it could not take place in ^heir 
day. 
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In the books of Daniel, of Zechariah, and of Revelation 
which are full of symbols, the case not unfrequently occurs 
where the prc^het does not at first know the meaning of the 
symbols presented. Nothing could be more natural than 
this. But in each of these books, be it well remembered, 
the prophet is represented as being accompanied by his 
angehinterpreter, who explains what was obscure in any 
symbd. Why this? Wl;iy was not the symbol lefl for 
future explanation, to be made at some distant period ? 

In one case, Dan. 12: 8, the prophet declares that " he 
heard and understood not'' But to what does this relate? 
Evidently to what was suggested to his mind by the decla- 
rations in y. 7, where it is said, that the end of the toimders 
shall be '' after a time, times, and a half^'' and subsequent to 
the complete scattering of the holy people. Daniel now 
does not inquire, like the angel in v. 6, how, 2oii^ ('^nTa*^:^) 
it shall be to the end of the wonders named, but be asks 
what (ns) the end of those things would be, i. e. to what 
state or condition of things they wiU lead, or, in other words, 
what will be the sequel, n^ntlfi*. If, with one class of itt- 
terpreters, we make the word n^nrtfi^ {hUter- end, qfterpart) 
to signify the same as end (Yii) in v. 6, then the interroga^ 
tive what (riTj) is inapprq)riate. The question of Daniel, 
therefore, must have respect to the state of things at the 
dose of '* the time, times, and a half," v. 7. All this is 
made clear by the answer which is given to the question of 
Daniel in v. 8. That answer is, that the result will be, to 
try and purify the righteous, to exasperate and blind the 
wicked, to dei^roy after a few days '* the abomination that 
maketh desdate " (Antiochus Epiphanes), and to confer 
great happiness on those who shall wait for that period and 
live to see it. At the close of all, Daniel is bidden to de- 
part in peace or satisfied with what h^s been disclosed, ^n- 
til the end (fj^b), i. e. i\ntil his end or the termination of 
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his life ; just as the Psalmist says : " Make me to know 
mine end ("^^p), Ps. ^: 5. In y^t the article supplies 
the place of the pronominal thy. And why in peace or 
satisfied ? Because ** he shall r^st/' viz. in his sepulchre ; 
" and stand up for his lot/' viz. be raised up {waarfianai, 
the opposite of Ti^3D) at the resurrecti<»i of the just, in or- 
der to enter upon the glorious reward of his fidelity ; and 
all this ']"*Z3«n yjjb, ca the end of the days, i. e. at the end 
of time. So the best interpreters agree 4n explaining this 
verse ; and the very nature of the case shows them to be 
in the right. The reward of Daniel was not dependent on 
th6 end of Antiochus' days, or of any of the particular tiines 
which the prc^het had designated. In other words; -the 
rest in his sepulchre, (which is obviously meant by Qqain 
here), was not to be interrupted or ended by a resurrection 
when Antiochus should perish. The end of the days 
means evidently the same thing as the to tiXog of Paul, in 
1 Cor. 15: 24.» 

The declaration of Dimiel, theii, that '* he understood 
not," has respect mainly to consequences connected with 

_ II.. ■ * -■ - ■ .^ .. - m. ^ . . _ ■ ■ ■ - ...■ 

* All the difficulty in this last paragraph of Daniel, results from 
the different meanings of the word yp^, translated md. All that 
needs to be noted by an experienced interpreter, is, that this word, 
like many others in the Scriptures, is employed in the way of antO' 
naclasisj i. e. the same word has somewhat different meanings at- 
tached to it in different clauses. In vs. 6 and 9, it deisignates the 
close of the period mentioned in v.. 7 ; in the first clause of v. 13 it 
designates the end of Daniel's life ; and in the last clause of the 
same verse, it signifies the end of time, i. e. of the world-period. 
To an attentive and intelligent reader there can be no difficulty in 
deciding upon this, because the context speaks imperiously for such 
an interpretation. Parallels enough of such antaruiclasis might be 
ofifered ; but this is not the proper place to pursue a discussion of 
such & nature. These remarks have been made in compliance with 
the wishes of some friends, who have found difficulty in interpret* 
ing Dan. 12: 6—13. 
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the events predicted. So extraordinarj were (he eventt, 
that he was astonished and filled with wonder. Very natu- 
rally does he say, therefore, that he does not know what 
they can mean, i. e. what they can hetoken ; a declaraticn 
the like of which we are always prone to make, whenever 
any thing extraordinary fills us with consternation and 
surprise. 

These are the most striking examples to which appeal is 
made, in order to show that the prc^hets were sometimes 
themselves ignorant of what they uttered. I am not able 
to see, how any sound argument can be built upon them* 
The prophets might be, and very often were, ignorant of 
^ther the time, or the manner, or the circumstances, or 
the consequences, etc., of things or events which they pre- 
dicted. No one can for a moment, doubt this ; for almost 
all prophecies are the mere ouiiin^ of future occurrences, 
not minute likenesses. With the exception of some two 
or three passages, even the Messianic prophecies in general 
are of this character. How then can we reasonably sup- 
pose, that more was revealed to the prc^hets than they 
have expressed ? I know of no proof that can be adduced, 
which will show that they possessed or professed any more 
knowledge of such events than they have developed. To 
attribute to the prophets all the knowledge of the gospel- 
dispensation which may now be acquired, would not be 
walking in the path which Jesus has pointed out, when he 
declared, in reference to the ancient dispensation : ** No 
man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed liim," 
John 1 : 18. Nor would it be giving due heed to the declara- 
tion of Paul (2 Tim. 1: 10), who says, that " life and immor- 
tality are brought to light through the gospel." And if the 
prophets themselves possessed only a partial knowledge of 
the things in question, even when inspired, surely it was not 
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designed that those to whom they originally addressed the 
prophecies should he more enlightened than their inspired 
teachers. What the prophets did know, they have comr 
munioated ; and they have done in this case the same 
thing which they have done in all other cases, where they 
have made any revelaticxi, i. e. they hare spoken in an in- 
telligible manner what they. designed to speak. 

To say that many things are dark to us which they have 
uttered, is only alleging our own ignorance, and is not, 
and cannot be, any proof that they did not speak intelligi* 
bly to their contemporaries. To say that we may now unr 
derstand, better than they did, the things or occurrences 
which they predicted, is saying nothkigto the present pur- 
pose. It is beyond all doubt true, that the man who visits 
London can better understand a description of that metro 
polis, than cme who never saw it It is beyond a doubt 
true, that, had we been present at any of the scenes record- 
ed in ancient or in modern history, we could enter with 
more interest and intelligence into the meaning of faithful 
narratives respecting them. But subsequent knowledge, 
acquired by readers at the time when events predicted are 
or have been devel<^ed, although it may greatly aid them^ 
in readily understanding the predictions, can never be the 
rule of exegesis. Any writing means that, and only that, 
which the author designed it should mean. If the author 
of any prophecy, then, had a meaning, (and who will deny 
this ?) we cannot help believing that he designed to impart 
that meaning, and nothing more. And if, for the sake of 
parrying the conclusion that would" follow in this case, any 
one should aver, that Ghd is the real author of the Scrip" 
tares, still this wilt make no important difference. God 
cannot impart all his knowledge to his creatures, i. e. he 
cannot make them omniscient, because their imperfect na- 
tures render this impossible. He imparts so much, and 
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only so much, as the nature and circumstances of any case 
require ; so much as he judges to be beneficial to those 
who are addressed, or to the discipline of his church. 
Nor can we rationally conceive, th^t he, when intending 
to make a revelation to men. through the medium of lan- 
guage, would empk>y language in any other way than in 
one intelligible to them. The design in question would be 
entirely defeated by such a process. 

Is it not then a great, mistake to suppose, after the Gos- 
pel, has been in .existence for eighteen centuries, and Chris- 
tianity been developing itself during all that period, l^at the 
more definite and extensive knowledge which we now have, 
or which, is now attainable, is to be attributed to the an- 
cient prc^hets, or is to be regarded a» being comprised in 
an occult way in their predictions ? And yet this mistake 
is every day .coming before us. We are constantly meet- 
ing with books and sermons and pamphlets,^ which are at- 
tributing to ancient prophecies a pregnant sense that has 
been occult for some three thousand years, and assigning 
lo them all the knowledge that we may now acquire, or 
haye acquired. And all this, because Scripture must be 
made to mean all that it can mean, and dark prophecy must 
be illuminated, and can be explained, only by the occur- 
rence of events predicted I 

In the hands of such interpreters, it is evident that the 
Bible becomes a mere mass of wax, to be moulded and 
impressed in any way which fancy may dictate. And are 
we indeed lefl thus at the mercy of every man's caprice, 
at the disposal of every enthusiast's imagination ? If so, 
how can we hope for the suf&ages of the sober and inquir- 
ing part of the community ? Men of this cast will 4iot lis- 
ten to us, when we invite them to travel with us in the 
dark. , We need somewhere, and we must have, some 
terra Jlrma; and to get possession of this, reason, judg- 
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ment, correct taste, sound discretion, and gome good know* 
ledge of the laws of language, are absolutely requisite. 

What says the same Peter, (to whom appeal is so often 
made in order to show that the prophets uttered some 
things which th^y did not understand), respecting the o&- 
scurity of prophecy ? He says, that, " we have a ^ure word 
of prophecy, whereunto we do weH to take heed, as unto a 
light shining in a dark place ^^^ 2 Pet 1:19. A light sMu' 
ing I But how {)rophecy is a light, or how it shines, or can 
shine before the events predicted are fulfilled, is a problem 
that cannot be solved on the ground of those whom I am 
here opposing. Instead of being a lighiy much of prophe- 
cy is (or has been) mere darkness visible, one might almost 
say palpable, until some future sun sheds its irays upon it 
Is this the manner of that^ God, "the entrance of whose 
word" into the mind, as the Psalmist affirms, " gives light 
and imparts understanding ?" 

Many of the ancient Christian Fathers mad6 it a promi- 
nent ground of distinction between heathen oraclefe and real 
prophecies, that the latter were uttered by men conscious- 
and cognizant of what they were uttering, while the former 
were announced hy fiavtug, whose own declarations were 
often unintelligible to themselves. Is not this, now, a sug- 
gestion of good common sense ? Why should we suppose, 
that the prophets were bereft of consciousness and reason,, 
at the very time when they were the subjects of inspiration 
and possessed a knowledge elevated above al! which they 
had known before ? I cannot well conceive how any hon- 
our is to be done to revelation, by this way of explaining 
the inspiration of its authors. What can be the advan- 
tage which any one expects to be gained ? Predictioi^ 
must be intelligible, or else it does not concern those ta 
whom it is addressed. The alleged obscurity in prophecy, 
therefore, never could have originally existed. It is then, 
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and only then, that/we can be led to suppose that it exists, 
?iz., when we )^ttribute to ancient times and disclosures all 
the views and information which the gospel-day has dis- 
closed to us. 

To the representations so often made, that the prqphets 
were like to men not conscious either of their own appro- 
priate existence or of their own thoughts, and therefore 
were mere automata by means of which prophecy was ut- 
tered, I never can subscribe. To represent the prophets 
as being out of themselves, or as the m^e strings of a lute 
which must be struck by another in order to render a sounds 
and when it does render one, is still not conscious either of 
80 doiqg or of the quality of the sotind: — all this, although 
o&en said and repeated, is, in my apprehension at least, not 
only unscri;ptural but anti*scriptural» If the prophets were 
merely uncoHsdims instruments; if, as Hengstenburg a& 
firms, the spirit of man went out when the Spirit of God 
come in ; then what was it which made or enabled Jere- 
miah to refuse to prophesy, even when under strong pi o- 
phetic influence ( Jer. 20 : 9) ; and why should he need the 
most powerful constraint in order to lead him to perform 
this duty ? If men, when inspired, are mere automata of 
iuvoluntary instruments, why does Paul so strongly cen- 
sure the Corinthians (chap, xiv.) for abusing their spiritual 
giftsi Above all, if they are mere unconscious instru- 
ments, how can that be true which the apostle says, when 
he declares, that " the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets?* 1 Cor. 14: 3$^. According to Paul^ men 
are ctcamntable for the manner in which they exercise the 
gift of prc^hecy. He taxes such of the Corinthian pro- 
pl^tB as spoke in an unknown tongue without intelrpreting 
it, with, great impropriety of conduct, and absolutely for- 
bid^ that t^y shp»ld d^ so aay moire. He enjoins that 
the ttnlfnown, tongue should be interpreted; or if there 
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should be no interpreter present, that silence should be pr^ 
served. He says ^* he would rather spealt five words with 
the understanding, [i e. which are intelligible], that by 
his Toice he might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue;" 1 Cor. 14^: 19. Why 
should this, the dictate both of common sense And of in^ 
spiration, be so entirely forgotten or neglected, in the thd^ 
cries of many interpreters of prophecies, and of many wbi 
have descanted on the inspiration of the prophets ? It 
IS as applicable to the Old Testament as to the New. It 
was m unworthy of God under the Mosaic dispensatioBi 
us under the gospel, to speak unintelligibly ; and it would 
seem as if nothing but the lore of mystery, of something re^ 
condite and strange, or reluctance at the labor of acquire 
ing sufficient knowledge to explain prophecies, could ever 
have led men to introduce such paradoxes as Thave been 
controverting, into the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

To conclude this tc^ic : How can we then subscribe to 
the sentiment, that prophecy, when originally uttered, was 
not only obscure but unintelligible ? The men who utter« 
ed it were inspired ; and if so^ did they not understand 
what they meant to say ? If they did, then have they not 
uttered their meaning in such a way that others can un* 
derstand them ? If ail this be denied, then two conclo^ 
sions inevitably follow ; the first, that no revelation was 
made, so far as the passages in question- are concerned, to 
the prophets themselves ; for certain it is, that no revelation 
is made to any individual who can understand nothing of 
that which is communicated : the second, that others, who 
were addressed by the proph^s, had in fact no revelation 
at all made to them ; for if inspired men did not understand 
the things that were uttered, surely uninspired ones could 
not underst^d them. Can any sober and reasonable roan, 
now, bring himself to believe in such a state of things as 
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this ? Prophets speak in the name of God, and men are 
required to hear on penalty of death, and to give diligent 
heed to what is said. Yet, from the nature of the case, 
neither the prophet nor his hearers can obtain any correct 
view of what is said. The church is to wait for hundreds 
or thousands of years, before any true light dawns upon the 
darkness of the oracles. F\ilfilment ^one can diffuse this 
light The treasure has been locked up, and withdrawn 
from the view of all ; and yet men were hound to believe, 
that it was a precious treasure, and would at some period 
or other be available for use. But no ; it never is truly 
available for any part of that purpose,, in respect to which 
it professes to have been given. It w^s given as a predio' 
fto»^*~given to foretell events that were* to come. Yet it is 
no prediction f for it never is, or can be, understood, until 
that to which it relates has already taken place. Then, if 
at last it be understood at all, it has become Mstory, and is 
not, and liever has been, predicticm. 

Heathen gods and oracles, we might well suspect^ would 
affect. mystery and concealment in some such way. We 
know that this has been often done. But how shall we 
defend the idea, that- the God of truth, ^' the entrance of 
whose word giveth ligkt and understanding to the simple ;" 
who, has made ''a// Scripture profitable for doctrine, for 
rq>roof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness '' 
(2 Tim. 3 : 16); who has, by his prc^hets, uttered predic* 
tions which he declares to be ''a light shining in a dark 
place" (2 Pet 1:19); — how shall we defend the notion, 
that he has littered predictions to the ancient and to the 
later church, which neither patriarch, prophet, apostle, or 
martyr, could by any possibility understand? Must we 
not rather say, with the great apostle to the Gentiles: 
" He that speaketh in an unknown tongue, speaketh not 
onto men, but unto God f ' 1 Cor. 14 : 2. May we not, 
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must we Bot, insist with faim, th&t^*' if the triuttpet gtre an- 
ancertain sound, no one can ^^are himself for tha b«l» 
tie V Is it not lawful to argue as he does, and say : *' £(»» 
eept ye utter by the toi^iie words easy to be understood!^ 
haw shall it be known what is sppken? For ye will spetk 
into tiic air/' 1 Cor. 14 : 7 — 9, Nay more; ^** If I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be onto him thai 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a bai^ 
barian to me." 1 Cor. 14 : 11. And what follows €rom aB 
this, aeeoniing to tbe judgment of Paul hbnself ? The 
deduction is plain, stmfde, ratioiid ; it is this, that ** if 
there be no' interpreter," the prophet, wha was about lb 
sepeak an unknown language to the church, ought to " ke^ 
silence." 1 Cor. 14: S^. And yet a^r all this, whioBt 
stands out in the fbll blaze o( hearen's light, we are ewei^ 
day told by one class of interpreters, that the ancient pro* 
phets habitnally practised the very things, which Paul, finti 
argues down and (I might say) satirises, and then forMdiii 
For mys^, I hope to be forgiven, if I am slow to b€h 
lieve in such « case. Why shoirid we oonviert the an^ 
eient prophets into ** barharians" and make them '* spedi^ 
into the air ?" Why should we strive to show, thai ih»j 
bear a character like that of the heathen j^ognofitioaton^ 
the fwmm and fiartiigl Can we suppose an ommscieHil 
God to resort to such eiq>edi^its as these, ma*ely4n order 
to impress upon men the idea of his fi)rdinowle<%e and «f 
his unsearchaUeness ? Nothing bat eraiscions shortHiight* 
edness, and a feeling of inability to e^lain difficult 'passages 
of Scripture, would naturally conceal itself in this waf. 
The thought of such mysterious and occult dealing is, at 
least in my view, incompatible with the character of him 
whose name is Light and Love. Yes ; ** God is Light, and in 
him is tM darkness at all." j^or can I b^ieve^ fhotUMMe is 
a pro]riiet or an a^osde^ from Enodi down to the^efangi^ 

6» 
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Jist Jchn, who would not each instantly say, could they foe 
summoned as witnesses in the present case : *' I had rather 
spieak fiye words with my understanding, that by my voice 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in an^ 
unknown tongue/' 1 Cor* 14 : 9. 

I will only add, that if any one will carefully peruse the 
books of Commentary on the Scriptures, and the Essays 
on the prophecies which are extant in our mother t<Migue, 
he will soon find that the double sense of Scripture, and 
particularly of Old Testament Scriptures which are sup* 
4K>sed to contain predictions respecting Christ and the 
church, and the unintelligible nature of prophecies both in 
the Old Testament and the New respecting distant and 
future events, are made grounds of interpretation in cases 
almost without number and beyond credibility. It is time 
that this region of mysticism and imaginatt<m and fancy 
should be 'ti'aversed. Let us not be overawed, like v Ho- 
mer's Ulysses and Virgil's Eneas, when we get into the 
dusky domain of the Umbrae* No ; rather let us take in 
one hand the blazing torch of revelation^ in the other that 
of reason, and advance boldly into the so-called darkest re* 
cesses of this imaginary nether world. We shall find, after 
all, that there is nothing there but Umbrae^ with which we 
shall be obliged to contend. And with all the show that 
may be made of discontent at our coming, and of oppugna- 
tion to our advancement, by the dwellers in that region, 
the light of reason and revelation will sooner or later make 
Ihem flee away, like the shadows of the night before the 
morning sun. 

^ 4. Designations of time in the prophecies. 

The endless discussions and difficulties that have arisen, 
in respect to these, must be familiarly known to every one 
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who is acquainted with the interpretation of prophecy. 
Merely to recount the various methods of interpreting the 
designations of time, connected with the various modes of 
applying the prophecies which are consequent upoa these 
interpretations, would occupy no inconsiderable volume. 
As it is no part of my design to exhaust the subject, 
I shall forbear in this case, as I have in the cases above, to 
bring before the reader any thing more of the views of others, 
than what may serve as a kind of basis for the question I 
intend to discuss. A polemic discussion which would have 
a mere private and individual bearing, is altogether remote 
from my design. 

In entering upon the considaraticm of the great and dif* 
ficult subject now prc^osed, I must beg leave to bring be- 
fore the reader's mind some of the plain and obvious prin^ 
ciples of interpretation, which ought to be observed in the 
pursuit of such inquiries as the present. I speak of the 
aubject as being a difficult one, rather because of the di- 
vision of opinion among critics respecting it, and because 
of the difficulty of ascertaining historical facts in some 
cases that are related to the prophecies, than because I ap- 
prehend the subject ta be in itself very difficult, when sim- 
ply considered without reference to any particular theory 
of interpretation. Once fully persuaded that the usual 
laws of language are to be applied to the designations of 
time in the prophetical books, our course is quite plain. 
If the periods designated are to be understood like other 
limitations of time in the Scriptures and in all other books, 
then we have merely to search, iot events which took place 
at the respective periods named, and see whether they ac- 
cord with the spirit, tenor, and design of the prophecy. 
When these events are disclosed, and their appr<^riateness 
exhibited, our work as interpreters is done. 

First of all, then, I would remind the reader of one of 
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the plainest and most eogent of all the rulte of Hermeoeth 
ties. This is, that tnery passiige of Scripture^ or of any 
other hooky is to be enterpreted as hearing its plain and 
primary and Uteral sense f unless good reason can he given 
why it should he tropically understood, 

A principle so plain and reason ahle as this, scarcely 
needs any defence. The natural sense of all words is the 
original and liter sd one. The very phrase, tropical sense, 
ot figurative sense, shows that the natural meaning of words 
is to be laid aside. But to lay this aside, there must be 
good and substantial reasons. 

I have spoken of the original and UteraX sense of words 
as being the natural one. The original sense is that which 
the word was coined to convey ; and of dourse this is the 
natural sense. But many words often deflect from this, itt 
some considerable measure, without bearing what is usual- 
ly called a tropical sense ; e. g. x^/roo to judge, but also to 
condemn and to vindicate ; l^ti to perish, but also to wan* 
der, etc. It is thus that branches and limbs, as it were, 
spring out fi^om the main trunk, which is the original 
meaning of the word ; yet these, however numerous, whilie 
they preserve merely the character t^f branches and limhs, 
are not employed in a way simply tropical. 

When we admit the tropicaf sense of a passage, vfe do so 
because, if literally understood, the subject and predicate 
would not harmonize, or because a literal sense would be 
frigid, unmeaning, or inappropriate. In such cases we 
assume the position, that the writer was guided by com- 
mon sense, and did not mean to say what would involve a 
contradiction or an absurdity, or what is frigid and inept. 
For example ; believing most fully that God is a spirit, 
and that he was regarded by the sacred writers as siich, 
when we find such a sentence as the following, " God is 
our sun," we say the word sun must not be understood in 
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its usual acc^tation, but in a tropical sense. And why ? 
Because a spirit is not, and cannot be, a sensible, mate- 
rial, ever-varying, perishable object. We suppose the.wri- 
ter to mean, in such a case, that God is to us what the sun 
is to the natural world. He imparts life and light, and 
diffuses his blessings every where and without cessation. 

In ail cases where tropical language is employed by the 
sacred writers, it can be known by the application of some 
one of the principles which I have already mentioned* 
The judicious application of these, is what preeminently 
distinguishes one critic from another. Enthusiasts make 
shipwreck, when they launch upon the somewhat perilous 
ocean of figure and metaphor and alleg<^y ; and it needs 
a cool head, and some dexterity in practice, to guide the 
ship on her right course and always keep her safe alid ii^ 
perfect trim. 

Without sajring a word more upon this general subject, 
or upon the frequency of tropical language in the Scrip- 
tures, I would suggest, with special reference to the sub- 
ject before us, that of all the various ingredients of which 
language is composed, and which render it cs^able of a 
tropical use, the designations of time, space, and numbers, 
appear to be the least susceptible of being so employed. 
The rareness of such a usage in regard to time, all must 
admit, even those who give such a meaning to designations 
of time in the book of Daniel and of the RevelatioiL 
Compared with the number of instances in the whole Bi- 
ble, in which periods of time are named, and which (as^ all 
agree) must be UteraUy interpreted, designations of this 
nature in the particular books just named, to which a tropi- 
cal or symbdical sense is assigned, are very few, even on 
the ground of those who advocate the symbolical sense. 
Perhaps we may find reason, in the sequel, to believe them 
to be much fewer than such interpreters would admit 
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One thing in respect to this whole matter fieems to be 
very plain^ yiz., that if we do, in any case, give io a design 
nation of time an import different from its usual and natu* 
ral meaning, we must, in order to justify ourselves, be 
moved by substantial and cpgent reasons to interpret in 
this manner. If no such reasons can be given ; if the 
plain and obvious sen^e fits both the passage in which a 
designation of time stands and the general aim of the wri- 
ter^ if facts can be pointed out which will accord with a 
prediction when literally understood ; and if a tropical or 
•ymbolical sense would be irrelevant, alien from the usual 
method of ^>eaking, and in fact even against a usage which 
ii nearly universal ; then we cannot in any way be justified, 
in giving to designated periods of time a secondary or tropi* 
cal -sense. We are bound to interpret them in the simple 
manner in which they are presented to us, 

I must solicit the reader to weigh well, the sentiments 
which are comprised in the preceding paragraph. If they 
ate conceded to be correct, (and to me it does not seem 
that they can reasonably be called in. question), then they 
must have a very iinportant bearing on the interpretation 
of such parts of Daniel, and the Apocalypse, as have rda- 
tlon to periods of time. 

It is of some importance, moreover, at this stage of our 
inquiry, to pass in review bef<He us the general usage of 
the biblical writer«i in regard to ntimbers and designations 
of time. 

In respect to numbers ; we may say, that there is a lite* 
ral and a tropical sense of the words which designate thran, 
m like manner as there is of a multitude .of other words. 
We should not expect this, perhaps, if we reasoned about 
smch a case in merely an a priori way ; but facts make the 
whole matter very plain. 

The Uteral sense of numbers needb no illustration. £v- 
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ery one spootaaeously understands it. The tropica! sense 
is a]so easily understood, but in this place it requires some 
illustration. 

In most, if not all, languages, usage has affixed to cer- 
tain numbers, (different ones, it may be, in different 
tongues), a kind of generic idea as to quantity, instead of 
the specific and definite idea which the number strictly in- 
terpreted would convey. For- example : Peter asks his di- 
vine Master how oflen he ought to forgive the trespass of 
a brother ; and in order to put the question, whether this 
should be done to any considerable extent, he throws it in- 
to the following form : ** Shall I forgive him until seven 
times r Matt 18:21. The answer is: ''Until seventy 
times seven." Now seven times h&te is not designed to be 
literally interpreted, for it expresses m^ely a considerable 
number of times. In like manner, seventy times seven is 
not to be literally interpreted, for here it plainly means an 
indefinite number of times, or at least very many times, 
i. e. so many as would equal the number of offences wliat^ 
ever that might be. 

In the same way a large number of passages of Scrip- 
ture are to be understood ; e. g. '' In seven trout^s no 
evil shall touch thee," Job 5 : 19. '' Wisdom hath hewn 
oat her seven pillars," Prov. 9:1. ''Seven abominations 
are in the heart," [of a dissembler], Prov. 26 : 25. " The 
light <^ the sun shall be sevenfold," Is. 30 : 26. "A just 
man falleth seven times, and riseth again," Prov. 24 : 16. 
" Thou shalt go out before thine enemy one way, and flee 
seven ways," Deut. 28 : 7, 25. No sane interpceter would 
ever dreaun of construing these and the like passages of the 
Bible in a literal way. He spontaneously connects them, 
with the ide» of a considerable, but indefniite quantity. 
Of course he gives to the number seven, in such a case, a 
tropical sense. 
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In like manner the number three is somewhat often em* 
ployed in the sacred writings; and occasionally the number 
ten, forty y a hundred, and especially a thousand. This last 
number is employed where. a quantity of time, space, etc, 
is intended to be designated, which is exceedingly great, 
or immeasurably large. Thus the Psalmist : '' A thou- 
sand years in thy sight are but as yesterday," Ps. 90 : 4. 
'' One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a tho^* 
sand years as one day," 2 Pet. 3 : 8. 

In cases of this nature, scarcely ever does a doubt arise 
about the proper interpretation of the words designating 
wumher. When the context and the subject discussed show 
that it cam be no special object with the writer to designate 
a definite and specific number, then the word employed to 
designate it is tdcen in a tropical sense; and, in general, 
eases of this nature are so plain that scarcely any reader 
misunderstands then. In a word ; the subject-matter of 
discussion, or of communication, determines and defbies 
the nature of the affirmation respecting it. 

The original reason why some numbers were chosen in 
preference to others, and what that was in them which led 
to such a usus loquendi, would be a curious and interest- 
ing subject of inquiry. Bahr has cast some light on this, 
in his SymboUk ; but my present design renders, it imprac- 
ticable, even to advert to any specific reasons for the selec- 
tion of this or that number for tropical use. Enough fcN* 
my purpose, that the fact of such a usage admits of no rea- 
sonable denial, nor even reasonable question. 

Nothing more need be said, at present, respecting the 
use of numbers in Scripture, unless it be, that occasionally 
there is a shade of tropical meaning somewhat different 
from that which has been already pointed out, and which 
might perhaps be named symbolical. Thus seven is oflen 
said to be the perfect number, i. e. it designates the gene- 
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ral idea of completion or perfection. Thus in Is. xi. seven 
spirits are ascribed to the Messiah, i. e. he is to be fur- 
nished with such endowments as will render him a com- 
plete and perfect Saviour. In like manner the seven spi' 
rits of God, mentioned in Rev. 1 : 4, are interpreted by 
some highly respectable critics. And again, in Rev. 3:1, 
the Messiah, it is affirmed, ''hath the seven Spirits of 
God ;'' which is also interpreted by many in the same man- 
ner as in Is. xi. In many other passages, also, the num- 
ber seven plainly denotes the idea of completion or sufficient 
cy ; and when thus employed we may say, that it has a 
symholicdl sense, i. e. it stands as a symbol for somiething 
which is not to be scanned by definite quantity, but by the 
relation which seven may bear to some idea of ^o/t^y, 
i. e. completion, perfection. It matters not, for the inter- 
preter, whether seven in its own nature stands related ta 
perfection ; enough that usage pre-eupposes this, and em-* 
ploys language accordingly. 

Besides the number seven, we may find not a few cases 
of the number three which are employed much in the same 
way, although it may lack something of the fulness and 
completion which the number seven more naturally desig- 
nates. 

But let the reader beware not to extend the tropical use 
of numbers to all and any numbers of every class. It 
would be a great mistake so to interpret the Scriptures. 
The usages of language confine the tropical meaning to a 
few leading and specially significant numbers, such as have 
been already designated. At least such is the usage of the 
Scriptures. The consequences of such a fact are of seri- 
ous import to the interpreter. The probability is, of 
course, that all numbers not belonging to that select and 
limited class, are to be literally interpreted. Indeed, it is 
a matter of course so to interpret them, and nothing but 

7 
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the most cogent reasons, drawn from the context, can justi* 
fy an; other interpretation. In fact, even those numbers, 
which are often employed in a trq;>ical or symbolical way, 
are to be thus understood only when there is good reason 
to be found in the context, for supposing that the writer 
meant to employ them in this way. Any other method of 
mterpreting the Scriptures would lead to the most arbitra- 
ry and extravagant c(MM^lusions. 

From the usage which has respect to nutfd>ers, we will 
now piQceed to that which has respect to periods of time. 
Here also is a Ut^dl and a irapicai usage. The first need» 
no e3q;>lanation ; the second may be illustrated in a few 
words. 

It ia said of Jehovah : ^* Thy years shall not fail." Here 
the word pears is not confined to periods of 360 or 365 
daya,^ bOiX means time indefinite, which is measured, so far 
as we reckon it, by years. So the word dajf and days are 
often employed in a generic sense. Thus : *' In the latter 
d«y ;" " Thy days are numb^ed ;" " The day of the Loid ;" 
(gud othei very frequent expressions of the' like meaning. 
So is it also wiith the word hour. The «um of all is, thai 
the ^eoifre designations of time, viz. day, days^ 5^<^> 
years, etc., are often employed in the generic sense of 
time. In a)I such cases, synecdoche, i. e. a figure of speech 
where a p^irt is taken for the whole, and vice versa, is to be 
foimd ; and no figure in rhetoric is more usual thaa this^ 
in all languages whatever. 

Thus it is with the designaticMos of time, when they stand 
ia a simple state, unconnected with maimers which limit 
them and render them specific. 3ut very Afferent is the 
oase^ when, they stand connected mth sitch HmUatioms by 
wmbers. The very fact that numerais are connected 
with them, is of itself a proof that the writer means to HmU 
theUs If there be any examples of a diierent usage, they 



can be only such as mai^ a period which may b<^ symboHc^d, 
in like manner as we have seen the numbers seven, three, 
etc., sometimes to be symbolically employed. While we 
concede that there are examples of this nature, yel they 
are certainly very rare, A thousand years may be, in some 
passages, comprised among these examples ; and possibfy 
seven years and three years may in some cases'be supposed 
to belong here. But, as it seems to me, there is much rea- 
son to doubt of this last supposition. 

At all events, nothing but an imperious necessity can 
justify us in explaining years or days, when accompanied 
with definite numerals, in a tropical way, except the neces- 
sity of the case, tf any good and appropriate sense can 
be made without resort to such an expedient, we are cletf- 
ly bounds as interpreters, to abide by it. 

Our way is now prepared to investigate the de^gnations 
of time in Daniel and in the Apocalypse. And here the 
designations of time are, for the most part^ accompanied 
by numerals ; and of course, unless some valid and satis- 
factory reason can be given for a different interpretation, 
they are to be considered as intended simply to mark the 
periods which they designate. No one, we may presutne, 
will call hi question a principle so plain, ahd so obviously 
the dictate of reason as this. 

Let us now make the supposition, that the times deci- 
ded in the book of Daniel and in the Apocalypse may all 
be understood according to their plain and obvious import, 
and that when thus understood they not only accord with 
the design of the writer, but are indispensable (in this 
mode of interpretation) to the object which he has in view ; 
is there any one who can reteonably call in quet^tion that ex- 
egesis, which interprets them agreeably to the common 
usages of language ? Apart from all preconceived and hr 
vburite schemes of interpretation, where a particular end is 
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to be accomplished by giving to numbers a symbolic sense, 
no considerate man would hesitate to subscribe to such a 
sentiment. It becomes then an imperious duty of the inter- 
preter to examine thoroughly the nature of the case before 
us, and see whether Daniel and John may not have em- 
ployed the designations of time, exhibited in their works, 
in the usual and ordinary manner. And if it should turn 
out, upon examination, to be matter of fact, that historical 
occurrences predicted by t)iem accord with those designa- 
tions when interpreted in a simple and obvious way, who 
will venture to maintain with confidence, that any other 
interpretation than the obvious one is to be given to the 
periods in question ? I know indeed that there are some, 
. who are apparently so attached to favorite methods of in- 
terpreting, that not even an argument of so plain and co- 
gent a nature will satisfy them. Among intelligent, consid- 
erate, and impartial men, however, I am persuaded that 
such an argument, if well supported, will find a patient 
hearing if not a welcome reception. 

The truth plainly is, that the public mind begins to grow 
weary of being tossed so long on a tempestuous sea of con- 
jecture, in regard to the meaning of Scripture* Men of 
inquiring minds wish to know what the Bible says, when 
interpreted by principles of exegesis which are stable, well 
grounded, and capable of an honest and open and intelligi- 
ble defence. There is no end of the arbitrary and the 
fanciful. When we are once cast upon such a sea, it is 
quite impossible to tell with certainty what harbour we 
shall ultimately make. Like the Corinthians who bad 
every man Ms own interpretation^ the arbitrary and fanciful 
interpreters of our own times scarcely ever agree; and 
even if they do, whether the church derives any edification 
from their views of prophecy, is a serious question indeed. 
At all events, if a more sober, rational, and normal me- 
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thod of interpretafion can fairly be pointed out, sooner of 
later the public mind will approve of it and admit ii 

Enough has been said to show, that the j^ain and obvkrtM 
interpretation of numbers in the prophecies is to be fol^' 
lowed, unless there be cogent reasons for a departure froxA 
this rule. If there be indeed such reasons, we may then 
admit a tropical or symbolical sense ; fof so much I most 
readily concede. But there are only two sources, so far aH 
I can perceive, from which reasons of such a nature can be 
drawn. The first is, analogy in other parts of the Scrips 
tures t the second, the exigencies of the context. Let us pur- 
sue the examination of our subject, by inquiring how th6 
matter before us stands in relation to each of these. 

FmsT, analogy with other parts of Scripture. 

It is a singular fact, that the great mass of interpreters 
in the English and American world have, for many years, 
been wont to understand the days designated in Daniel 
and in the Apocalypse, as the representatives or symbols 
of years, I have found it difficult to trace the origin of thm 
genera], I might say, almost universal custom. Without 
venturing on a positive statement, I am inclined to believe 
that we may trace it mainly to the distinguished Joseph 
Mede, who lived and wrote during the first quarter of the 
s^enteenth century; His Clams Apocaiyptica (Key to the 
Apocalypse) excited much attention when it was published, 
and indeed for a Icmg time afterwards. Many criticisms 
were made upon it by the learned ; and in the explanatioii 
and defence of the positions which he had taken in that 
work, Mede wrote many comments, Assays, and letteni. 
The learning, piety, and (in general) the sobriety of mind, 
which this distinguished work exhibited, gave it great in- 
fluence in the religious community in England, and even- 
tually in America. Abroad, Vitringa and others attacked 
some of its leading positions, and, as was generally c6t^ 

7» 
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ceded, overthrew them. Still, the influence of this work 
on English commentary has heen felt down to the present 
hour. Particularly is it so in regard to the subject of 
reckoning time; the consideration of which is now be- 
fore us. 

Mede assumes the position, that the days in Daniel and 
in the Apocalypse are to be regarded as the symbols of 
years. In his Remains on same Passages in the Apocor 
lypse, chap, ix., he goes at some length into a defence of 
this position. His chief reliance for aid to establish this 
position, is on the multiplicity and continuance of events 
which are predicted as standing in connection with the 
periods named. The amount of all is, that, in his view, 
such events must occupy more time than is assigned to 
them, if the natural and obvious meaning of the designa- 
tions of time should be admitted. He also appeals to Dan. 
9 : 24, as justifying his interpretation. 

The former reason will be touched upon, in its proper 
place. The latter plainly ranges itself under the question 
now before us. 

Since the time of Mede, interpreters have made addi- 
tions to the stock of such analogies as will help to support 
the interpretation which makes one day the symbol of a 
year. Our first business, then, is to examine these alleged 
analogies. 

I begin with those passages on which the most stress 
has apparently been laid, down to the present time. In 
Ezek. 4 : 5, 6, the prophet represents himself as having re- 
ceived a command to ** lie upon his lefl side 390 days, in 
order that so he might bear the iniquity of the house of Is- 
rael ;" also to " lie upon his right side 40 days, in order 
to bear the iniquity of the house of Judah.'' It is then add- 
ed expressly by divine monition : " I have appointed each 
^yfor a year^^ i. e. each day was the symbol of a year, in 
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regard to the duration of the time in which Israel and Jn- 
dah should be chastised. 

In respect to this account of the pr<^heVs symbolic ac- 
tion, we may remark, first, that it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that the symbol should be of as long continuance as 
the thing symbolized. The symbolic actions were to be 
performed by one individual, and therefore could not con- 
tinue for 3d0 years, and after that for 40 years more. Of 
course, if Ezekiel were in person to exhibit the symbols 
enjoined, there was no feasible manner of doing this, ex- 
cept by making a short period the symbol of a long one, 
i. e. a day to symbolize a year. 

Whether the prophet actually performed the symbolic 
actions in question, or not^ is of no ccmsequence to the 
present discussicm. The representation that such a symbol 
was to be exhibited, would convey the same instruction for 
substance to the Jews, as the acting of it all out. We could 
only say in the latter case, that the vividness of the rq)re- 
sentation would be augmented. But, 

Secondly, the prophet is expressly told, in this case, that 
one day is to be the symbol of a year. Why ? Plainly 
because it would never enter the mind ofliimself or of any 
other man, that such could be the case, unless he were ex- 
pressly informed of it. What bearing then, in the way of 
analogy, does or can this have upon the designations of 
time in Daniel and in the Apocalypse? Certainly none; 
for in these books we have no inform atibn given of such a 
nature. The writers never once hint at such a mode of 
interpretation. What follows, then, except that we must 
interpret these books in the usual way ? A special com- 
munication to Ezekiel was deemed necessary, in order to 
his understanding that days would or could be the symbols 
of years. Such a communication was in fact necessary; 
for nothing can be more natural to all men, than to inter- 
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pret frfain designations of time in the simple and nsaal 
way. To prevent Ezekiel from domg so, the BfmhfAie 
significancjr of days is a matter of express injnnction. 
This of coarse constitutes a good and adequate reason, for 
adopting the symbolical meaning of the word day in the 
passage before us. 

But how is it with the designation of times in Danid 
and in the Apocalypse, where no such injunction or ex- 
planation is given T There can be, as it seems to me, but 
one answer to this question ; which is, that those times are 
of course to he reckoned %n the usual manner. Instead of 
being aided, then, by an appeal to E^ek^ 4 : 5, 6, we find 
that a principle is in fact recognized there, which makes 
directly against the interpretation that we are calling in 
question. The express exception as to the usual mode of 
reckoning, which is there virtually made, goes, under such 
circumstances, directly to show that the general rale tvonid 
necessitate us to adopt a different interpretation. 

The same principles apply to another passage in Num. 
jEir., to wfaidi appeal has more recently been made by 
some with great confidence. When Moses was approach- 
ing the land of Canaan, i^ies were sent out to go and 
search the country, and make report concerning it on their 
return. They were 40 days in executing this mission ; 
and when they returned, most of them gave in a bad re- 
port of the land, which occasioned great discontent and re- 
bellion in the camp of Israel. This was displeasing to 
God, and he declared that Israel should wander in the de- 
sert for 40 years f each year corresponding to one of the 4# 
days daring which the spies had been absent. Num. 14 : 
33,34. 

Here now we perceive at once, that the whole is de- 
pendent on special divine appointment. Had the declara- 
tion been, that ' Israel should wuider in the desert accord- 
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ing to the time in which the spies had been absent/ would 
any one have ever supposed that 40 years were meant ? 
It is conceded that they would not, in the very fact that 
express mention is made, that days are to stand as the 
symbols of years. Without a declaration of this import, 
no one would ever have surmised that the case was such. 
Now as neither Daniel nor the Apocalypse ever mentions 
such a mode of counting days for years, what else can we 
do, but fdlow the common la^s of language in the inter* 
pretation of their predictions ? 

It should be noted, also, that both the cases above re- 
cited are dependent on and connected with the duration 
of symbolic and significant actions. These actions from 
their very nature must be of short continuance, in order 
to be a proper means of instruction for the generation then 
living ; but to reason from these to cases like those in 
Daniel and John, where no symbol of the nature in ques- 
tion is employed, must, as one would naturally suppose, be 
deemed very inconclusive and unsatisfactory by every con- 
siderate man. tn Ezekiel and in Numbers, a short period 
of days in which certain actions are performed, is made 
the symbol of a hng period in which a continued and im- 
portant series of actions and occurrences are to take place. 
But in the Apocalypse and in Daniel^ there is. merely one 
simple designation of time during which future evejQts are 
to take place. 

Since then the instances in Ezekiel and in Numbers are 
plainly so dissimilar to those in the other books named, it 
is no wonder that Joseph Mede did not venture to appeal 
to them in support of his supposition. He has appealed, 
however, to Daniel 9 : 24 ; and as others have followed 
him in this appeal, it will be necessary briefly to examine 
this passage. 

Daniel had been meditating on the accomplishment of 
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the 70 years of exile for the Jews which Jeremiah had pre- 
dicted ; Jer. 25 : 12. 29 : 10. Dan. 9 : 1—3. At the close 
of the fervent sapplication for his people which he makes, 
in ccmnection with his meditaticoi, Gabriel appears, and an- 
nounces to him that *^ Seventy sevens are appointed for his 
people/' as it respects the time then future, in which va- 
rious and very important events are to take place. Our 
translation renders the words &^^^ ^^??'*^« seventy weeks. 
But throughout the Scriptures there is, if we except three 
instances in the book of Daniel, no such form as D'^:':iU) 
which means weeks. This is only and always niJ!i\!) or 
nij^n^tt^. The form 0^^;;ui , therefore, which is a regular 
masculine plural, is no doubt purposely cliosen to designate 
the plural of seven ; and with great propriety here, inas- 
much as there are many sevens which are to be joined to- 
gether in one common sum. The manner in which I have 
translated the word in question, therefore, gives an exact 
representation of the Hebrew original. Daniel had been 
meditating on the close of the 70 years of Hebrew exile, 
and the angel now discloses to him a new period of seumty 
times seven, in which still more important events are to take 
place, *' Seventy sevens" or (to use Greek phraseology) 
'* seventy keptades are determined upcm thy people." Hep- 
tades of what ? Of days, or of years ? No one can doubt 
what the answer is. Daniel had beem making diligent 
search respecting the 70 years ; and, in such a connection, 
nothing but seventy heptades of years could be reasonably 
supposed to be meant by t^ angel. But independently of 
tins, the nature of the case is sujB&cient. Years are the 
measure of all considerable periods of time. When the an- 
gel speaks, then, in reference to certain events, and de- 
clares that they are to take place during seventy heptades^ 
it is a matter of course to suppose him to mean years. If 
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he had not meant so, tbea scnne word would have been add- 
ed in ordcor to render it plain what his meaning was. 

And so it actually hapfiens^ in Dan. 10 : 2, 8, where he 
again en^loys the peoulifur plural, D^^^. But as the pe« 
riod designated in the last passage has respect to a season 
of fasting whic]^ the prophet had kq>t/ and as this could 
not be a period of three years^ so the writer adds, after the 
wwds/ three sevens (in our rersioo, three whole weeks), the 
word D^a^ , days* He fastec} ^' three sef>ens as te days'' is 
a literal and grammatical Tersion.^ This means, indeed, 
three whole weeks ^ as our yersion has it'; but the shape of 
the Hebrew, expression is different from this. 

These examptei render it quite plain, therefore, that 
when, in Dan. 9 : 24, the angel speaks d* seventy heptade^ 
he must of course be understood as meamng so many hep- 
tades of years=490 years. He has not made days at all 
the representatiTe of years, in this ease, but merely an^ 
simply designated the number of years. And as to chap. 
10 : 2, 3, surely no one will contend that Daniel fasted 
twenty-one years ; which must be the conclusion, however, 
if days are to be regarded a»the representatives of years, in 
tlie writings d this prc^het. But in 9": 24, as has been 
said, days are not brought at all into question. The plura- 
seology empk>yed (sevwity heptades) is indeed elliptical * 
yet it is not at all obscure, for every mind spontaneously 
soj^lies the word years, in such a connection. 

The appeal to Daniel, then, for an example of employing 
days for years, is certainly not well directed, when made 
to the passage iti question. Indeed, the exact contrary of 
such a usage is manifest, when we read onward only six 
verses more; for in 10 : 2, 3, the ground assumed would 
necessarily make Daniel to say, that he fasted in the most 
rigid manner for twenty-one years ? The credibility of this, 
cm any ground, needs not to be argued against. :> 
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Thus much for analogies in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, that have respect to the modes of designating time. 
Not one of the cases that have been examined, (and these 
are all on which any reliance can be placed), answers at 
all the end for which an appeal is made, by the interpreters 
whose opinion is under examination. 

But I will not content myself, in ^ this case, with the ex* 
amination of these alleged analogies. Another duty re- 
mains ; and this is, to produce examples of the contrary 
n|ode of reckoning ; examples which show, that in prophe- 
cy, as elsewhere, the designations of time are to be under- 
stood in their natural and obvious sense, unless there is 
some direction or intimation that we must not interpret 
them in this manner. 

In Gen. 6 : 3, God announces that the days of m^i, be- 
fore the flood will come upon them, shall be 120 years. By 
the rule of one day for a year, this would amount to 43,920 
years ; in which case it is not so much to be wondered at, 
that the antediluvians were not moved by fear in conse- 
quence of Noah's threats. In Gen. 7: 4, God declares, 
that afler seven days he will cause it to rain upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights. Is this then the same as say- 
ing, that afler seven years it shall begin to rain^ and then 
shall continue to do so for a period of forty years? In 
Gen. 15 : 13, it is predicted that Abraham's posterity shall 
be bondmen in Egypt 400 years. Does this mean, that 
they shall live there in that capacity during 144,000 years ? 
Gen. 40 : 1 predicts seven years of plenty and seven of fa- 
mine to Egypt. Can this mean 2,520 years of each in 
succession? In Num. ]4: 33 it is declared, that Israel 
shall wander in the wilderness forty years. Does this mean 
14,400 years? Does not history inform us what the exact 
and actual period was? In Ezek. 29: 11, 12, there is a 
threat of forty years' wasting to the Egyptians. Does this 
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mean 14^4Q0 ? In J.i»ia]i 3 : 4 it is declared, that Nineveh 
sh^ll be overthrown within forty dajs ; in Is* 7 : 8^ it is said^ 
that Ephraim shall be broken within sixty-five years { in 
Is. 16 : 14, that the ^lory of Moab shall be contenmed with- 
in three years ; in Jer. ^ : 11. 29 : 10, the period of seven- 
ty years' exile is threatened ; and the like in other passa^ 
ges of the prophets which need not be recited ; and yet 
we never once even dream of putting a day for a year in a 
single instance among all these cases. Why? Because we 
have no intimation that the passages are not to be inter* 
preted in the^ ordinary way ; and nothing in the context 
obliges us to think of a different mode of interpretation* 
Even so I trust it may prove to be, in oases yet to be es- 
aniined> and which constitute the basis of our present in* 
quiry. 

Nothing can be plainer, then, than that ti5a^6 in the pro- 
phecies, as to designations of time, does not differ, from or- 
dinary usage elsewhere* If there be any cases where a 
difference i& to be made cmt, it must be on entirely other 
grounds than that of analogy. We have seen that the an- 
alogy asserted can by n^ means be established ; and than^ 
fore we cannot appeal to it We come then to examine, 

Secondly, whether the designations of time in Dam6i 
and in the Apocalypse admit of a satisfactory sehttion on 
the common ground of grammatico^historical exegesis* 

We must begin with the book of Daniel, because^ ad all 
will concede, the Apocalypse has followed in many respects 
closely in the steps of this ancient prophet. And^ which is 
more important still, Daniel has twice brought into, view a 
famous period equivalent to 3^ yearBs=42 months=1260 
days. If the use of this number of days id symbolical in 
the book of Revelation, then it must be conceded as pro- 
bable, that it is symbolical also in the book of Daniel \ and 
so, vice versd^ At least the great mass of recent oottimeilf 
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tators in the English world, who suppose that the same 
things are predicted in both these books, Cannot well avoid 
such a conclusion. It is proper, therefore, that we begin 
with the 1260 days or 3j^ years in the book of Daniel. 

We do iiot find this period, indeed, specifically named. 
But it is virtually designated in the expression time, times, 
and the dividing (i. e. half) of time. In chap. 7: 25 (which 
is Chaldee), the main word is "j^y ; in 12 : 7 (Hebrew), it is 
13>i 73. Both of these words are from the kindred roots niy 
and TSn^ apd mean, conformably to their etymology, a set, 
fixed, or appointed time. Of course this happily designates 
the year, the appointed and usual standard for the measure- 
ment of time. A time, times, and hcdf a time, therefore, 
means one year^ two years, and half a year=3j year9=42 
months=1260 days. This is the same period on which so 
much turns in Rev. xi. — ^xiii. ; and one cannot well re- 
frain fi-om believing, that the measure of time in both of 
these books is designed to be the same. 

What then is the actual time which is designated, in 
those several passages of Daniel that have been specifi- 
ed? In order to answer this question we must first advert 
to the subject-matter of each prophecy, as developed by 
the context. 

The first passage, in Dan. 7 : 25, is so clear as to leave^ 
no room for reasonable doubt. In vs. 8, 20, 24, the rise of 
Antiochus Epiphanes is described ; for the fourth beast in 
7 : 7, 8, 11, 19 — ^26, is, beyond all reasonable doubt, the di- 
vided Grecian dominion which succeeded the reign of Al- 
exander the Great* From this dynasty springs Antiochus, 
vs. 8, 24, who is most graphically described, in v. 25, as 
one who " shall speak great words against the most High, 
and shall wear out (destroy) the saints of the most High, 
and think to change times and laws ; and they shall be 
given into his hands, until a time, and times, and tkedivid- 
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ing of iime.^* The long, bitter, and bloody persecutions of 
Epiphanes ; his persevering efforts to abolish the Jewish 
ritual, and even to extinguish the religion which the He- 
brews professed, and destroy all copies of the holy Scrip- 
tures which were in their hands ; are too well known as 
historical facts, to need any comment here, or any specifi- 
cation.* The only question on which any thing needs to 
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* A writer in one of the periodicals of the day, who is wont to 
speak with unusual confidence in regard to the meaning of many 
prophecies, quotes Dan. 7: 21, 22, as sufficient of itself to refute all 
that is said here, in respect to applying the verses specified ahove to 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The sum of these verses is, that *^ the little 
horn"" (beyond all doubt Antiophus) ** made waj* upon the saints 
and prevailed against them," and * the Ancient of Days came, and 
rendered judgment to the saints' (vindicated the cause of the pious), 
* and restored to them the kingdom' which had been taken awdy by 
Antiochus. In other words : God appears as the vindicator of the 
pious and persecuted Jews, and restores to them the rightful do- 
minion of their country . This idea is thrice repeated in chap vii. ; 
first in the account of the vision as comprised in vs. 2 — 12, .where 
vs. 9 — 11 are appropriated to designate the condemnation and pun- 
ishment of the little horn, '^ whose mouth speaketh great things;" 
secondly, in vs. 21 , 22, as already quoted ; and thirdly, in vs. 24 — 
26, which are a part of the explanations given by the angel. Now 
the writer in question, as many others have done, appears to Jiave 
mistaken the judgment mentioned in vs. 10, 22, and the dominion 
given to the saints (v. 22), for the last judgment and millennial do- 
minion of the church. How palpably erroneous this is^ may be 
seen by cdnsulting Dan. 7 : 13, 14, where the later coming of the 
Son of Man, and the dominion which is given him, are plainly rep- 
resented as subsequent to the judgment and punishment of Antio- 
chus, as described in the preceding context. This decisive circum- 
stance,,the writer in the periodical to whom. I have adverted, in his 
haste and in his zeal for favorite opinions, seems to have wholly 
overlooked. One who feels as much confidence as he appears to 
possess, ought at least to look more carefully on what sort of ground 
he is treading. 

Whatever there is of obscurity or uncertainty in respect to the 
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be said is : How does the result here described, vit. ' the 
giving up of the saints and times and laws into his hands/ 

fourth beast with his ten horns, as represented in chap, tii.] it is 
n^ade quite plain and palpable by chap. viii. In Dan. 8 : 8seq., the 
dominion of Alexander the Great, its division among his four chief- 
tains, and the rise of the little horn from one of these, are so plain 
as to be altogether nndeniable. Then the characteristics of this 
" little horn," as given in chap. viii. 9 — 12, are plainly tlie same 
ibr substance as those given in chap, vii. 8, 11, 20, 21, 24, 25. All 
is rendered still more certain, by the repetition of the same charac- 
teristics in 8 : 22 — ^25, which, in connection with v. 21, shows very 
plainly, that the " littie horn" and «' the king of fierce countenance'* 
is of O-recian descent; and rules over one of the four kingdoms into 
which the empire of Alexander was divided. 

All the real difficulty of the case arises from the fact, that the 
MB9$ianie domimon described in 7 : 13, 14 and again in 7 : 27 is 
mentioned as if it were an immediate sequent of the destruction of 
the little horn or Antiochus. So faj* as the manner of the descrip- 
tion is concerned, one might judge this to be the case ; for no inter- 
val of time is designated, and none is necessarily implied by the use 
of appropriate particles. But in cases very numerous, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, the manner of announcing the 
Messianic kingdom is the same. No interval between it and ear- 
lier events is specifically designated. Yet nothing can be more er- 
roneous than the conclusion, that no interval of time, in such cases, 
is to <be supposed. It is impossible not to allow iBuch an interval. 
So here, no one could err more than to suppose, that the Messianic 
kingdom is to follow ifnmediately after the destruction of the king- 
dom of AnCioohuB. The simple truth is, that the writer passes from 
one kingdom, restored to the ancient Jewish saints, to the descrip^ 
tion of another and greater one still future. He makes no account 
of the interval of time, since he is not at all concerned, for his pre- 
sent purpose, with chronology. 

He who does not understand this common usage of the Hebrew 
prophets, must have made but little progress as it respects the study 
and the knowledge of them. He who does understand it, can find 
no serious difficulties in the case before us. 

For more ample remarks on the subject of this usage, in regard 
to the Messianic predictions, I must refer the reader to what is said 
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accord with the time specified, provided the designatioa of 

this time be interpreted by the ccMnmon laws of exegesis ? 
The facts are these. In the year 168 before Christ, 

(usually designated by B. C), in the month of May, Antio" 
chus Epijihanes was oa his way to attack Egypt, and he 
detached Apollonius, one. of his military confidants, with 
32,000 soldiers, in order to subdue and plunder Jerusalem. 
The mission was executed with entire success. A terri- 
ble slaughter was made of the men at Jerusalem, and a 
large portion of the women and children, being made cap- 
tives, were sold and treated as slaves. The services of the 
temple were interrupted, and its joyful feasts were turned 
into mourning, 1 Mace. 1 : 37 — 39. Soon after this the 
Jews in general were compelled to eat swine's flesh, and to 
sacrifice to idols. In December of that same year, the 
temple was profaned by introducing the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius ; and on the 25th oC that month, sacrifices were 
offered to that idol oil the altar of Jehovah. Just three 
years after this last event, viz. December 25th, 165 B. C, 
the temple was expurgated by Judas Maccabaeus, and the 
worship of Jehovah restored. Thus three years and a hcUf, 
or almost exactly this period, passed away, while Antiochus 
had complete possession and control of eyery thing in and 
around Jerusalem and the temple. It may be noted, also, 
that just three years passed, from the time when the pro- 
fanation of the temple was carried to its greatest height, 
viz., by sacrificing to the statue of Jupiter Olympius xs^oa 
the altar of Jehovah, down to the time when Judas renew- 
ed the regular worship. 

I mention this last circumstance in order to account for 
the three pears of Antiochus' profanations, which are nam- 



near the close of this volume, in connection with the discussion re- 
specting Gog and Magog, and the events which will follow their 
development. 

8» 
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ed as the period of them in Joflq>hus, Antiq. XII. 7. ^ 6. 
This period tallies exactly with the time daring which the 
profanation as consummated was carried on, if we reckon 
down to the period when the temple worship was restored 
by Judas Maccabaeus. But in Prooem. ad fielL Jud. § T* 
and Bell. Jud. I. 1. § 1, Josephus reckons 3^ years as the 
p^iod during which Antioehus ravaged Jerusalem and Ju- 
dea. There is no contradiction in this writer, however, in 
case we refer each period to the occurrences which it was 
designed to mark. 

After all, we are not confined to his authority for the 
facts stated. The reader will find many audiors referred 
to, in Usher's Annals, year 168 et seq. B. C. ; in Froelich's 
Annales Regum Syriae, chap, on Antioch. Epiphanes, 
(an admirable work) ; in Jahn's Hebrew Commonwealth, 
and in Prideaux's Connection, etc, under the appropriate 
head in each. To save time and to avoid repetition, I 
refer the reader to these sources of information^, oad to 
the ancient histcnies cited in them ; most of which may 
be procured with little trouble, and also are of easy ac- 
cess. And in like manner, to save repetition, would I 
here make a reference to the same sources, as to subsc' 
quent historical facts which will be stated in the course of 
^is investigation respecting the bode of Daniel. 

No one can reasonably expect, then, a more exact fulfil- 
ment of the time specified in Dan 7 : 35, than that which 
history here presents. 

Another passage, parallel to Dan. 7 : 25 which we have 
just examined, is Dan. 12 : 7, where the same limitation of 
time occurs, and in^ connection (for this I cannot doubt) 
with the same individtf^, i. e. with Antioehus £piphanes. 
As in many other cases, particularly in Isaiah and Daniel, 
an unfortunate divisipn has been made by chapters which 
greatly obscures the sense of the original Scripture, so 
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her^ there is an instance of the like mistake, which is 
much to be regretted. It is quite plain that Dan. zr. and 
XII; are closely and inseparably connected, as, one contin* 
ued series of predictions, closing with some inquiries and 
answers, the object of which is to throw light on those pre- 
dictions. That Antiochus Epiphaiies is described in 1^ : 
21--<-45, is past idl question. The graphic historical cor- 
rectness and minuteness of t^ descripticm here, is even 
such as can be found no where else in the whde Bible. 
Porphyry, in the latter part of the third century, charged 
this composition with being a prophecy post eventum; 
and it must be acknowleged that it is difficult, at the 
present time, when one compares other prophecies, not to 
€ed moved in some measure to entertain a similar view. 
The reason is, that, in pcAUt of minuteness and exactness 
of specification, nothing elsewhere in the whole Scripture 
can be found to compare with it ; so exactly, and at so 
great length,' does it give the history of Antiochus. 

That the b^inning of chap. xii. is only a continuation 
of the angePs address to Daniel, is plain firom a mere glance. 
This address ends with v. 4 ; and then commences a col- 
loquy between two angels, designed to oast furtiier light 
on what had been. said. One angel inquires c^ the other : 
'^ How long shall it be to the end of these wonders f' Vv 6. 
The answer, introduced by an appeal to Heaven for eoDr 
iirmationi of its truth, is, that " it shall be finr a time, and 
times, and a half; and wh^i he ^hall have entirely caasf 
pleted the dashing in pieces (ye^) of the power of the holy 
people, all these things shall be accomplished.^' That is^ 
the time when Antiochus will cease from persecuting the 
Jews tmd profaning the temple, or the end of the wonder- 
ful things that have been foretold, will be 3^ years from 
the commencement of his most violent course ; and when 
he shall have been destroyed and his power over the Jews 
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shall have come to an end, then will have beei^ fulfilled 
the things of which the angel had been giving infonnation 
to Daniel. In other words ; Dan. 12 : 7 marks the ter* 
minus ad quern, of the predictions which immediately pre- 
cede it. And that the dashing in pieces , i. e. utterly de- 
stroying or suppressing the power of the Jews, is to.be re- 
ferred altogether to Antiochus, no one who reads Dan. 7 : 
25, and 11 : 21—45, and makes comparison of them with 
the annunciation here, can well doubt. Verses 30 — 35 of 
chap. XI. show fully what is meant in 12 : 7, by dashing in 
pieces the power of the holy people ; and the whole shows 
that the outrages of Antiochus, i. e. his final and most bit- 
ter persecution of the Jews, with their complete subjuga* 
tion, is. designed to be characterized here. And this, as 
we have already seen, p« 89 above, lasted .for a period of 
3^ years. 

We see, then, cm entire coincidence of manner and mat- 
ter betwe^i Dan. 7 : 25 and 12 : 7. The same time is 
designated by both in the same way, and the same person 
and same events are referred to in both. Of course we do 
not need a re-investigation here of facts in the history of 
Antiochus. The correspondence of prediction and history 
is even so striking, that none can refuse to perceive it. 
The only difficult question that will arise here for the inter- 
preter, is : Whether 12 : 1 — 3 is to be interpreted so as to 
refer it to the troubles which Judea experienced shortly be- 
fore the great victory under Judas Maccabaeus which end- 
ed in the restoration of liberty to the Hebrews, and also 
to the blessings consequent on their renewed liberty, thus 
making it parallel with Ezek. 37: 1—^14 ; or whether the 
short passage here interposed looks forward to the more 
distant future — ^the Messianic period and final resurrection. 
Into this question I cannot enter here ; nor is it important 
to the object which I have in view. The passage in 12 : 7, 
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undoubtedly refers ta the leading and prominfint part of the 
prq>hecj which precedes ; and this plainly has respect to 
Antiochus. 

I am aware that some hare found a Inottwrn in 7 : 25, 
and also in 12 : 7 ;. i. e. they have interpreted both pas* 
sages as having reference to Antichrist in their 8ec<»idary 
sense, or to the beast which is described in Rev* xui. and 
the sequel. But how this can be brought about, in the 
present case, I do not perceive. In regard to the passages 
in Daniel, so far as they respect Antiochus, no more than 
d^ years literally understood can possibly be meant The 
utter absurdity of supposing Daniel to predict, that An* 
tiochus himself in person should persecute the Jews for 
1260 years, needs no exposure. But how 3^ literal years 
can be meant in the type^ (as they apeak), and yet this 
san^e identical period mnount to 1260 years in the onit* 
type, i. e. Antichrist, is a problem in exegesis, that has yet 
receive no solution, and surely admits of no satisfactory 
one. The bare statement of the whole matter is a com- 
plete refutation of the exegesis put upon the passages in 
question. 

I have only one more remark to make, before I prooeed 
to the examination of other passages. This is, that the 
reader should well note here the general nature of the limi* 
tation of time. It is not i^ecifically designated J>y years, 
or months, or days, but it is expressed in general language, 
viz., " time, times, and a half." The very manner of the 
expression indicates, of course, that it was not the 'design 
of the speaker or writer to be exact to a day or an hour, 
A little more or a little less than, 3^ years would, as every 
reasonable interpreter must acknowledge, accord perfectly 
well with the general designation here, where plainly the 
aim is not statistical exactness, but a mere general eharac* 
terizing of the period in question. We shall see reason to 
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believe^ in the seqael, that some 30 days more than exact- 
ly 3^ prophetic years were occupied by the disastrous oc- 
currences under the reign of Antiochus ; for in another 
passage, where the exact period is probably intended to be 
marked, the number of days is specifically given. 

As this exact period stands particularly related to the 
general designation of 3^ years, which we have already 
considered, it will facilitate our inquiries to take the exact 
designation next into consideration. In Dan. 12 : 11 it is 
said : '* From the time that the daily sacrifice shall be ta- 
ken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set 
up, there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days.'* 
This period exceeds the 1260 days by one month or thir- 
ty days. 

That the same persecuting power is adverted to here, as 
in Dan. 7 : 25. 11 : 30 — 35, and 12 : 7, no one, I appre- 
hend, will doubt, who well considers the language. « Anti- 
ochus " took away the daily sacrifice," as is here declared. 
This was in the latter part of May, B. C. 168. Profane 
history does not indeed give us the day ; but it designates 
the year and the seascNQ. As we have already seen, about 
3} years elapsed, after the temple worship was entirely 
broken up, before Judas Maccabaeus expurgated the temr 
pie and restored its rites. This terminus ad quern is not 
mentioned in the verse now before us ; but still, it is plain- 
ly implied. The end of the 1290 days must of course be 
marked by some signal event, just as the commencement 
of them is so marked. And as the suppression of the tem- 
ple-rites constitutes the definitive mark of the commence- 
ment, so it would seem plain, that the restoration of the 
same rites must mark the conclusion of the period which is 
designated. The "time of the end," i. e. the p^iod at the 
close of which the persecuticnis of Antiochus would ce^bae, 
is distinctly adverted to in 7 : 25. 11 : 30 — 35, and 12 : 7 
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The nature, of thei case, in the verse before us^ shows that 
the same period is tacitly referred to in the words of 
the speaker* 

It is needless; therefore, to r^eat here what has already 
been set before the reader, viz. the history of the invasion 
and profanation of the temple by Antiochus. No doubt 
remains, that his march from Antioch to Egypt, for hostile 
purposes, was in the Spring of the year 168 B. C. He 
was delayed for some time on this march, by mnbassadors 
from Egypt who met him in Coelo-syria. Very naturally 
therefore we may conclude, that he arrived opposite Jeru* 
salem in the latter part of May, and that there and then he 
^mmissioned Apollonius to rifle and profane the temple. 
The exact time from the period when this was done, down 
to ^e time of expurgation, see^s to have beeh, and is de- 
signated as being, 1290 days. In other words ; here is an 
exact specification of what was before designated in general 
terms, in Dan. 7 : 25 and 12 : 7, i; e. by the words ''time, 
times, and an half." 

Immediately connected with the passage last examined, 
and standing in immediate succession, is another passage 
in Dan. 12: 12, which runs thus : ''Blessed is he that waiteth, 
and Cometh to the one thousand three hundred and thit^ty- 
Jive daysy The place which this passage octupies, shows 
that the terminus a quo, or period from which the days de- 
signated iure to. be reckoned, is the same as that to which 
reference is made in the preceding verse. This, as we 
have already seen, is the period- when Antiochus^ by his 
military agent Apollonius, took possession of Jerusalem 
and put a stop to the temple-worship there. The author 
of the first book of Maccabees, who is allowed by -all to 
deserve credit as a historian, after describing the capture 
of Jerusalem by the agent of Antiochus, (in the year 145 
oflhe era of the Seleucidae=168 B. C), and settmg be- 
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fore the reader the widenipread devastation which ensued, 
adds, respecting the invaders : ^* They shed innocent blood 
around the sanctuary, and defiled the holy place; and the 
inhabitants of Jerusaleni fled away ; < * . . the sanctuary 
thereof was made desolate ; her feasts were turned into 
mourning, her sabbaths into a reproach, and her honour 
into disgrace ;" 1 Macc» 1 : Sl^-^-W. To the period when 
this state of things commenced we must look^ then, in order 
to find the date from which the 1395 days are to be reck- 
oned* Supposing now that Apollonins captured Jerusar- 
lem in the latter part of May, B. G. 168, the 1335 days 
would expire about the middle of Feb. in the year B. CL 
164* Did any event take [^ace at this period, which would 
naturally call forth the congratulations of the prophet^ as 
addressed in the text be^e us to the Jewish people I 

History enables us readily to answer this question. 
Late in the year 165 B. C, or at least very early in the 
year 164 B. C, Antiochus Epiphanes, learning that there 
were insurrections and great disturbances in Armenia and 
Persia) hastened thither with a portion of his armies, while 
the other portion was commissioned against Palestine. He 
was victorious for a time ; but being led by. cupidity to 
seek tor the treasures that were laid up in the temple of 
the P^sian Diana at £lymais, he undertook to riHe them. 
The inhabitants of the place, however, rose en masse and 
drove him out of the city ,' after which he iSed to £oba- 
tana. There he heard of the total discomfiture by Judas 
Maccabaeus of his troops in Palestine, which .were led oa 
by Nicanor and Timotheus. In the rage occasioned by 
this disappointment, he uttered the most horrid blasphe- 
mies against the God of the Jews, and threatened to make 
Jerusalem the burying-place of the nation. Immediately 
he directed his course toward Judea ; and designing to 
pass through Babylon, he made all pdssible haste in his 
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journey. In the mean time he had a fall from his chariot, 
which injured him ; and soon after, being seized with a 
mortal sickness in his bowels, (probably the clx^era), he 
died at Tabae, in the mountainous country, near the con- 
fines of Babylonia and Persia. Report stated, even in an- 
cient times, that Antiochus was greatly distressed on his 
death-bed by the sacrileges which he had committed. 

Thus perished the most bitter and bloody enemy which 
ever rose up against the Jewish nation and their worship. 
By following the series of events it is easy lo see, that his 
death took place sometime in February of the year 16 
B. C Assuming that the commencement or terminus a 
quo of the 1835 days is the same as that of the 1290^ days 
(noted- on p. 89 et seq.), it is plain that they terminate 
at the pe/iod when the death of Antiochus is said to have 
taken {^ace. '' It was long before the commencement of 
the Spring," says Froelich in his excdlent work before 
quoted, ** that Antiochus passed the Euphrates and made 
his attack upon Elymais'' (p. 52) ; so that no ipore proba- 
ble time can be fixed upon for his death than at the expira- 
tion of the 1^5 days, i. e. some time in February of 164 
B. C. No wonder that the angel pronounced those of the 
pious and believing Jews to be blessed, who lived to see 
such a day of deliverance. The great enemy of their na- 
tion and their Grod had fallen y Judas Maccabaeus had be- 
. come every where victorious ; the sanctuary was now clean- 
sed of its pc^lution, and pure worship was restored ; the 
Hebrews, moreover, had every prospect of independence 
and happiness. In fact, their own Jcings reigned over them 
for a long time after this ; so that the death of Antiochus 
was a most important means of securing both civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

How perfectly natural such an explai^ation is, and how 
c<Hisonant with the fspmt^ of the Hebrews, on like oc&»- 

9 
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sions, any one may see who will consult Isaiah and John, 
When the king of Babylon, the great enemy of the Jews, 
falls, " the whole earth breaks forth into singing, the fir 
trees and the cedars of Lebanon exult over him, Is. 14 : 7, 
8. When spiritual Babylon, i. e. persecuting Rome, falls, 
John calls upon " heaven and holy apostles and prophets 
to rejoice over her, because God has avenged them on her," 
Rev. 19 : 20. Can it be any matter of wonder, then, that 
Daniel congratulates those who should survive Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and calls them blessed, i. e. happy, when they 
shall have lived to see the day in which liberty and peace, 
civil and religious, are once more secure from the assaults 
of such an unrelenting tyrant 1 

One, and only one, more period in the book of Daniel 
claims our present attention. This is in chap. viii. 14. In 
the vision seen by Daniel, as related in this chapter, one 
angel inquires of another, . * How long the sanctuary and 
the host are given to be trodden under foot,' v. 13. The 
answer is : " To two thousand three hundred days ; then 
shall the sanctuary be cleansed,'' v, 14. 

The time itself here designated has been matter of con- 
troversy; and consequently, the subject needs some re- 
marks. 

The words in our version : Unto two thousand and three 
hundred days, are, in the original Hebrew, expressed in 
this manner : '' Unto evening-morning two thousand three 
hundred." The doubt has fallen upon ^j53 any evenings 
morning; for some have understood it as meaning the 
evening and morning T^iyp^ , i. e. the constant sacrifice of- 
fered morning and evening, in such a way that each of 
these is to be separately included in the number 2300 ; so 
that, in fact, only 1150 days are in reality designated. 
What increases the difficulty of deciding is, that exactly 
such a phraseology no where else occurs in the holy Scrip- 
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tures. Yet there are cases which bear some analogy to 
this, in the Hebrew ; there is a very close analogy also to 
this mode of expression in the Greek ; and the nature of 
the events described in the context may help us, moreover, 
to form some proper opinion in respect to the meaning of 
the peculiar phrase before us. 

Nothing is more common in Hebrew, than the repeti- 
tion of the same word, either in order to denote intensity 
of number, power, quality, etc. ; or else to denote distri- 
butian. As specimens of the first kind, the reader may 
consult Gen. 14 : 10. Ex. 8 : 13. 2 K. 3 : 16. Joel 4 : 14; 
of the second. Gen. 32 : 17. Num. 17 : 17. Ezek. 24 : 6. 
Gen. 7 : 9. But these usages do not bear directly on our 
present difficulty ; - for "^ph 3"jr presents us with two dif- 
ferent words ; which moreover are without any' conjunc- 
tion between them. On this latter circumstance stress 
has been laid by some critics^ who aver that distribution 
is meant to be designated by the form of expression (with- 
out 1 conjunction), so that in reality only half the num- 
ber of days, = 1150^ is meant. But on the circumstance 
that . the Vav conjunction is omitted, it would seem that 
stress of this kind cannot well be laid. In cases where 
the repetition of the same noun denotes the conjunct idea 
of aU, each, every, e. g. n2*l3 ns*i3 each year or every year, 
sometimes the Vav is omitted, and sometimes it is insert- 
ed ; for examples of omission, see Deut 14 : 22. 2 K. 17 : 
29. 1 Chron. 9 1 32. Num. 9 : 10 ; yet Vav is inserted in 
Ezra 10 : 14. Ps. 87 : 6. Esth. 3 : 4. Deut. 32 : 7, and 
many other cases, without any seeming difference of sense. 
If any thing is to be argued from the omission of the 
copula, it would seem to be, that the two words, thus 
brought together, are to be considered as a kind of com^ 
pound word. So. Gesenius, Lehrgeb. p. 519. Indeed it 
would be quite natural here, in c^se the writer did design 
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that the two words should be separately conrndered, so that 
each of them should be reckoned as a constituent part of 
the 2300, to put a Yav between them. Thus where abso- 
lute sever aity is intended between nouns repeated, the 
copula Yav is always inserted ; e. g. Deut. 25 : 13. Ps. 12 : 
3. So where the two words njja and a*^!? come together, 
and each is designed to be separately considered or count- 
ed, the copula is put between ; e. g.. in 1 Chron. 16 : 40. 
2 Chron. 2:3. 31 : 3. Ezra 3 : 3. Jerome says, that, in 
the case before us, " vesper e et Tocme successionem diei 
noctisque significat," i. e. evening and morning signifies 
the succession of day and night. Indeed the whole seems 
plain, when referred to Gen. i,, where the evening and the 
morning constitute one day, Gen. 1 : 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 31. 
That the writer had the usage in his mind which these 
last cited passages develope, seems plain from the order in 
which he has placed the words, viz. by making evening to 
precede morning, because it began the day among the He- 
brews. And in the same manner the Greeks put the two 
parts of the day together, in their vvx^i^fj^e^ov (see 2 Cor. 
11 : 25), in order fully and emphatically to designate one 
complete day. That this is the simple object of the ex- 
pression now under examination, I cannot well doubt. 
The principal support of those who regard the 2300 as de- 
signating the offerings of the morning and the evening, 
and so as marking only 1150 whole days, is derived from 
the supposition that "i^Tan is necessarily implied before the 
expression ->ps n'i!P . Yet in v. 26 such an addition is 
neither made, nor is admissible before these w6rds. On the 
whole, then,- we must consider these 2300 evening-mom^ 
ings as an expression of simple time, i. e. of so many days^ 
reckoned in the Hebrew manner. So Gesenius, Rosen- 
mueller, Havernick, and others. 

The termination or ierminus ad quern of these is given 
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in the closing phrase : Then shall the sanctuary he cleansed. 
The original Hebrew here, ©^p p'TXai , might afford room 
for some doubt as to the true meanings The word ^*Jp« 
rendered sanctuary y has no article, (we should naturally 
expect one if it has this meaning) ; and the verb p*?^? ap- 
propriately means to justify. But this verb also means to 
p«^ righty to restore^ viz. that which is in a defective <x 
wrong state ; and so it may not unnaturally be employed 
here, to designate the restoration of the temple or sanctuary 
to its proper state or condition. This was done by Judas 
Afaccabaeus, as we have seen above, on the 25th of Dec. 
165 B. C. Counting back from this as the terminus ad 
guem of the 2300 days, we come to Aug. 5th of the jrear 
171 B. C. What are the events of this year, then, which 
correspond to that winch is said to be done from and after 
the commencement of the period in question ? 

In vs. 9 — ^12 of the context, we are informed of what 
was to be done. " The little horn," i. e. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, '^ waxed great, and magnified itself^" i. e. extended 
itself, '^ to the host of heaven, and cast down to the ground 
s4Hne of the host, even of the stars, and trampled upon them. 
Even to the prince of the host did it magnify itself, and by 
it was the daily sacrifice removed, and the dwelling place 
of the sanctuary was cast down." Here, it will be per- 
ceived, the aggressions of Antiochus commenced with his 
attack upon the priests of the temple, called the host of 
heaven, but specifically upon the high priest, who is called 
the prince of the host. These are the leading facts which 
characterize the doings of Antiochus, from and after the 
beginning of the 2300 days. The profanation of the tem- 
ple and the taking away of the daily sacrifice follow on, 
very naturally, in the sequel. Does history present us with 
any thing that happened in the year 171 B. C, which cor- 
responds with this representation in Daniel? 

9» 
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Menelaus had, by his artifices and by bribery, obtained 
a nomination to be high-priest in the room of bis excellent 
dder brother, Onias HI. Anti6chus Epiphanes had pro- 
mised this office to Menelaus, and he expected a large sum 
of m(»iey for bestowing it. But Menelaus, having obtain- 
ed itj was tardy in the payment of the stipulated sum, and 
was summoned before Antiochus in order to answer for his 
delay. At his departure he substituted Lysimachus in his 
place ad interim; who, being urged by Antiochus and 
Men^aus, rifled the temple of its golden vessels, and sold 
them in order to pay the tribute exacted. Menelaus him- 
self was kept in his office by Antiochus, merely because he 
had promised the king still larger sums of nnmey in the 
way of tribute. In the mean time, Onias 111., the^lder 
brother and lawful high-priest, sternly rebuked Menelaus 
for his sacrilege ; and sochi afler, at the instigation of the 
satiie Menelaus^ Onias was allured from his retreat at 
IXaphne, whither he had fled for safety after rebuking his 
brother, and was mttrdered by Andronicus, the vice-geren^ 
of Antiochus who had gone to suppress a rebellion in Cili* 
cia. The Jews at Jerusalem, being highly offended with 
the proCiEmaticm of the temple and the sacrilege of Lysi-^ 
machus. who acted ilnder the orders of Antiochus, rose in 
rebellion against Lysimachus and the Syrian forces who 
protected him, and cut off both this fraudulent administra- 
tor himself and the guards by which he was surrounded. 
Well might the prophet say then of the Syrian power or 
Utile homy that it magnified itself against the prince of the 
host. 

Here commenced a series of aggressions upon the priest- 
hood and temple and city of the Jews, which, with occa- 
sional interruptions, continued down to the death of Anti- 
ochus, as before described. The difference, however, be- 
tween this period of 2300^ days and the other periods, (viz.. 
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"time, times, ^d half a time" =1260 days, the 1290 days, 
and the 1335 days), is very plain and striking*. There 
were during the latter three periods (excepting at the very 
close of the last), no interruptions of the tyrannical and 
overbearing power of Antiochus. But any one who follows 
dosely the history of the whole 2300 days, will see that 
frequent and somewhat long continued interruptions of ac- 
tive oppression took place, during the' former half of this 
period. It is evidently the design of the writer, in Dan. 
Tin., to characterize the whole of the violent interpositions 
and assaults of Antiochus ; and so he extends back his de- 
scriptions to a. period which embraces the whole of bis ac- 
tual and grievous oppression. The tyrannical procedure, 
begun (as we have seen) in the latter half of the year 171 
B;C., wasocc<Z5t(ma% continued by the murder of the Jew- 
ish ambassadors at Tyre in 170 ; by the subsequent slaugh* 
ter and captivity of 80,000 Hebrews in the same year, and 
also by the profanation and rifling of the temple* In the 
year 169, Antiochus was wholly occupied with his war 
upon Egypt ; but in 168 B. C. ApoUonias, by order of 
Antiochus, took possession of Jerusalem and the temple^, 
after which, for 3^ years, was an mlire^ and continued sus^ 
pen&ion of sacred rites and holy feasts. 

Thus we find, upon due examination of ancient history, 
that all the times ^ thus far specified in the hook of Daniel, 
may he easily and naturally interpreted according ta their 
plain and obvious sense. And inaBmiich as the writer has 
not given us the least intimation that they are to be other* 
wise interpreted, what can be plainer in hermeneutics, 
than that the obvious sense of the words which designate 
time is to be followed ? If this principle be not reasonable 
and certain, I know not where to find one within the whole 
circle of exegesis which is. 

Only one period more is named in the book of Daniel, 
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viz., the soM^alled seventy weeks in Dan. 9 : 24 — ^27. It 
would occupy too great a portion of the present disquisition, 
to go into a minute investigation of this passage. Indeed, 
it would require a volume of considerable magnitude, even 
to give a history of the ever varying and contradictory opin- 
ions of critics respecting this locus vexatissimus ; and per- ^ 
haps a still larger one, to establish an exegesis which would 
stand. I am fully of opinion, that no interpretation as yet 
published will stand the test of thorough grammatico-his- 
torical criticism; and that a candid and searching and 
iitiOTough critique here is still a desideratum. May some 
expositor fully adequate to the task, speedily appear ! In 
the mean while it may be truly said, that the time- specified 
here is wholly unlike to any thing in the Apocalypse, and 
therefore it can have no distinct bearing upon the present 
discussion. All that is necessary to be said now concern- 
ing this passage, has already been said in the preceding 
pages (p. 82 seq.) ; and to these I must refer the reader. 

Before we take leave, however, of the book of Daniel, 
to which appeal is so often and confidently made by inter- 
preters who make 1260 days in the Apocalypse to stand 
for so many years, we must advert to the references made 
to the prophet in two of the Gospels, by which, it is said, 
an occult or secondary sense is attributed to some passages 
of his writings, which have already been expl^ned above 
as having refarence only to Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The passages in question are in Matt. 24 : 15 and Mark 
13:. 14. The first runs thus: "When ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, standing in^the holy place, (let him who read- 
eth consider !) then let those who are in Judea flee to the 
mountains, 6tc." The second is of the like tenor : " When 
ye shall see the abomination of desolation, [spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet], standing where it ought not, (let him 
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who readeth consider !) then let those who are in Judea 
flee to the mountains, etc." In this last passage from 
Mark, the clause included ia brackets is marked as of a 
suspicious character by Knapp, and is given up in the 
main by most recent critics. Even Hengstenberg, in his 
efforts to show that the prophecy of Daniel is applied in a 
direct way, by the Saviour, to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, still gives up the suspected clause in Mark ; 
pp. 258, 267, of his Aechtkeit des Daniet But with me, 
the omission of the suspected clause in Mark makes no im- 
portant difference. All the copies of Matthew exhibit the 
reading in question ; and the testimony of one Evangelist 
should be enough, for any one who believes in the divine 
inspiration of the Gospels. 

The simple question before us is : Whether the Saviour 
has applied the prediction in^ Daniel respecting the y^'^^ 
QQiZ^D (abomination of desolation) to the Ronums, and thus 
shown that we are not to apply it, or at least not to apply 
it exclusively, to Antiochus Epiphanes ? 

There are three passages in Daniel, where tlie phraseol- 
ogy in question, or nearly the same, is employed. These 
are Dan. 11 : 31. 12 : 11, and 9 : 27. Hengstenburg him- 
self gives up the two former, as being applicable, and as al- 
ways having been applied in anciefit times, to Antiochus. 
Indeed the case is so plain, that no one can safely venture 
on denying it. He strives however^ with much earnest- 
ness, to show that the phrase in Dan. 9 ; 27 is that which 
the Saviour quotes and applied to the Romans. But of 
this many doubts might be raised. The form of the He- 
brew here serves of itself to excite some doubt. It runs 
thus : D73iD^ D*^^^ptt3 P)33 b^ , which in the Septuagint is 
rendered (and also by Theodotion) : ^Enl io Uqqv fidiXvy/ut 
t&v iqrjfKaamvy evidently showing a different reading of 
the ancient Hebrew text, or else a palpable mistake of 
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the translator. It can hardly be supposed that Matthew 
and Mark, or that the Saviour, borrowed the simple expres- 
sion pdiXv/fia T^$ iqfi(i(aae(ag from such«an almost senseless 
version as that of the Seventy which is given above. In the 
Hebrew just quoted, fi'^^b^pu) is not in regimen or the con- 
struct state ; nor does D?s';l*72 assume the article, which, as 
being specific, it would naturally do here if it were in the 
Genitive. Every thing which respects, the form, manner, 
and (as I must believe) object, of the Hebrew phrase here, 
forbids us to suppose that Matt. 24 : 15 and Mark 13 : 14 
are built upon it Indeed if they are, the anginal applica- 
tion of Dan. 9 : 27 to the Romans might still be called in 
question. The contents of the verse seem almost irresisti^ 
bly to remind us of Antiochus, as described in Dan. 7 : 25. 
8:9—12. 11:31,45. 12: 11. I must conclude, there- 
fore, that the fidiXvyfjia igtifimmg in Matthew and Mark 
refers to Dan. 11 : 31 or 12 : 11 ; iii either of which cases 
the c»'iginal must have designated Antiochus. 

Thus much I feel compelled to acknowledge, on the 
simple grounds of criticism ; although the admission appar- 
ently makes against the cause which I am novradvocating, 
or at least it seems to concede a vnovoia or occult sense in 
the passages last referred to. Does it necessarily imply one ? 

The general principle of exegesis on such ground has 
been discussed above, and need not be here renewed. It is 
enough for the present to say, that the application of the 
phraseology in question (so far as it belongs to the book of 
Daniel) to the wasting of Jerusalem by the Romans, no, 
more proves that such was the original object of Daniel's 
words, than the application by Matthew (in chap. ii. 15) of 
Hos. 11 : 1 to the exile of the child Jesus in Egypt, proves 
that Hosea 11 : 1 was originally ^prediction respecting the 
exile of Jesus. In fact it is not a prediction at all, in 
any sense, but simply a historical declaration. But then, 
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how natural and even appropriate for Matthew to say, that 
the words of Hos^a : " I have called my Son out of Egypt," 
found a TtXrjgtofrig ih |he sojourn of God's,greater Son there, 
and in his recal from that country ! A certau^ event hap- 
pened in ancient times, viz., the calling of God's t^on (a 
collective designation of the Israelites) out of l^yptian ex- 
ile ; a like event had recently taken place, when the Son 
of God in a higher and nobler sense was called out of exile 
in the same country. Was there not now a nXriQwng of 
the ancient declaration of the prophet, such as would com- 
pel almost every mind to feel the congruity of adapting 
that declaration to the recent events ? 
' So is it, surely, with the case of Rachel weqping for her 
children, as described in Jer. 31 : 15, and applied by the 
prophet to the exile of the Jews ; while Matthew (2 : 17, 
18) applies it to the massacre by Herod of the infants who 
were in the town of Bethlehem. 

Perhaps even more than h^f o{ the fulfilments^nXfjQwreig), 
spoken of in the New Testament, are of the like character. 
Why not apply this simple and well known principle, this, 
obvious usage of the New Testament writers^ to the passage 
under discussion, in which reference is made to the book of 
Daniel? I can see no good reason why they may not be 
so applied. But if this be allowed, the amount of the ref- 
erence in the Gospels to Daniel is, that he is appealed to 
as having described a waster of the temple and city of Je- 
rusalem in ancient times, of the like character and inten- 
tion as the waster who finally destroyed Jerusalem. What 
then took place had a TiXij^oxrcg now, i. e. the like thing 
happened in a still higher sense. And why may we not 
interpret these passages, in the same way as we^ feel com- 
pelled to interpret so many others ? In fact it seems to me, 
that the Saviour, or the Evangelist, (it is difficult to say which 
speaks in the passage to be cited, and it matters not for our 
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purpose), appears- to have warned the reader by the paren- 
thetic o avaywwmtaf vosltto (hf him who readeth consider) , 
that the original words of the prophet were not .intended to 
have such an application as is made of them by the inter- 
preters in question, but only that they described events of 
altogether a similar nature. As of old, when Antiochus in- 
vaded Jerusalem and the temple, the pious Jews fled into 
the wilderness, so now, when the Roman power invades Ju- 
dea with purposes of destruction, Christians should fiee to 
th^ mountains, etc. 

Viewed in this light, (and I am persuaded this is the 
light in which the passages before us ought to be viewed), 
these declarations of Jesus do not establish the position, 
that we ought not to apply the passages in Daniel accord- 
ing to the plain historical manner in which I have applied 
them. In vain do we seek in the book of Daniel, then, 
any justification for interpreting 1260 days as meaning 
1260 years ; or any justification for interpreting any of 
the times specified there in a manner contrary to, or differ- 
ent from, their natural and obvious meaning. 



Come we then, at last, to the Apocalypse iti^elp. 
Here is perhaps more difficulty than in the interpretation 
of Daniel ; but still we must travel in the same road as 
before, and see if we can find solutions which are satisfac- 
tory. This I apprehend may be done, if we continue to 
regard only the simple principles of interpretation. 

But before we undertake to do this, I must beg the read- 
er's attention to a few plain yet very important facts, in 
regard to the tenor and object of the Apocalypse. I can- 
not here discuss the topics which I am now about to sug- 
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gest at length, nor attempt the vindication of my yiews by 
appeal to all the minute particulars which the book of Rev* 
elations exhibits^ and which might serve to confirm them^ 
This must be reserved for another work of a more copious 
nature than the present, and where a more ample discns- 
sion than the present would naturally find an appropriate 
place. I must, however, beg the reader's ean^est attention 
to the following suggestions, and entreat him at least to ex- 
amine and well consider them, before he decides against 
the views that may be proffered in the sequel. 

(I) It liefs upon the face of the^ Apocalypse, from begin- 
ning to endyihat it was written in ike midst of a bitter and 
bloody persecution of the church. The writer himself is in 
exile, ** on account of the word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus," Rev. 1: 9; and the persons whom he addressee 
are exposed, or speedily to be exposed, to all the hardships, 
perils, and temptations, which result from persecution. Of 
course his object is to guard, to guide, to fortify, and to 
console Christians in such circumstances ; and never did 
a writer cleave more fully to his purpose, or execute it more 
efSsctually. The glorious rewards of those who persevere ; 
the speedy and condign punishment of persecutors ; the ul* 
timate and certain triumph of the church over all her ene-^ 
mies ; the universal spread of Christianity over the earth j 
and the eternal happiness of all the faithful in the kingdom 
of God above ; are unfolded on the pages of the Apoca- 
lypse, and stand there deeply engraven in characters of 
light. He who runneth, may read. 

It follows now, from the plain and evident intention and 
object of the writer, that the book before us must consist 
of matter appropriate to its^ design. If we deny or over- 
look this, we must of course involve the writer in the charge 
of having failed to execute his purpose, or of having ex- 
ecuted it in a feeble or unsatisfactory manner. 

10 
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Should we suppose, then, as many have done, that the 
Apocdypse is a kind of Syllabus of civil history, or of ciyil 
and ecclesiastical history, disclosing the leading events 
that are to take place down to the end of time amcxig na- 
tions and kingdoms, nothing can be more plain, than that 
we shodld assign to it an object totally foreign to what was 
appropriate to the time and circumstances of both writer 
and reader. I am aware that the very first verse of the 
Revelation proclaims the design of the book to be, '' to 
show to the servants of Christ the things that must come 
to p$UM." But what things ? The context and sequel of 
the book must answer this question. The Apocalypse is 
no dissertation de Omni Scibiii. It has an apprq>ri^e and 
limited object ; and this is, to show the servants of God 
the certain triumph of the cause in which they were en- 
gstged^ and to hold out the glorious reward consequent up- 
on being faithfiil unto death. 

That I am correct .in this position, I think no cme will 
s^iously call in question who reads the book through, 
with his mind unembarrassed by any preconceived scheme 
of interpretation. And if 1 am correct, how is it possible 
to suppose, that the civil history of states and kingd(»ns, 
or of the various heresies which were to arise out of the 
church many 4^entuTies after the writer and all his readers 
were dead, are not only detaDed in the book before us, but 
that the greater part of the book is occupied by this detail ? 
Tet on such a supposition many a commentator upon the 
Revelation has built his system. 

But I have not yet done with the declaration at the com- 
mencement of the book, that the object of the Revelation 
is '^ to show the servants of Christ what must come to 
pass." Many, I am aware, have stopped short with this 
single consideration, and endeavored to justify their sylla- 
bus of civil and ecolesiastioal history thereby. But there 
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is another most important circumstance attending this de> 
ckration, which needs to be noted. This is, 

(2) That the things to come to ptzss are those, which are 

SHORTLY TO COME TO PASS. 

I cannot stop here to examine how ofien the repeated 
declarations of this book to this purpose have been over* 
looked, or the force of them evaded by ingenious conjee- 
ture. Most expositors have indeed made too little of these 
direct and positive declarations ; but a few, such as Wet- 
stein, Herder, and some others, have made too much. 
There is a medium ; nor is it difficult, as I ^prehend the 
matter, to discover what it is. The great body of the 
work appears to me, beyond any well-grounded doubt, to 
have reference to events speedily to take plcux, or at least 
speedily to commence taking place ; for the second catad* 
trophe is a prolonged one, as may be seen in Rev. xvi. — ^xix. 
A very small portion of the work, e. g. chap. xx. xxi., 
has respect most plainly to the distant future. This is 
what the nature of the case would seem to require, and 
this too is what the nature of the expressions under con- 
sideration admits. . More or less than this would not be 
compatible with both of these. 

We must now turn our special attention, for a few mo- 
ments, to the further development of the declarations in 
question. In Rev. 1: 1 the writer says, that God gave to 
Christ the Revelation, ** in order to show his servants what 
should take place ip tcc/m, speedily, quickly" Inl: 3, the 
author solemnly declares, that what is written in this book 
is of speedy accomplishment : *0 xctigog iy/vg, the time is 
near, L e. the time when what is revealed will be accom- 
plished. Thus much in the prologue to the book. The 
epilogue repeats three several times the equivalent decla- 
ration : Behold I come quickly ! 22 : 7, 12, 20. The com-^ 
ing of Christ is the main subject of the book ; so that the 
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declaration here is, that what the book contains will speed- 
ily be accomplished. 

That such must be the meaning, is evident by appeal to 
similar declarations in Rev. 2 : 16. 3 : 11, and 11: 14. No 
one can doubt, that what is said is what is meant, in these 
last cases. As little reasonable doubt can there be, if 
philology is to be trusted, in the cases just cited from the 
prologue and epilogue of the book. 

What tolerable meaning now can be given, and defend- 
ed on exegetical grounds, to the declarations in question, 
if we suppose that the main pCH'tion of the book relates to 
events some thousand and more of years then future? And 
if every writer is to be permitted the liberty of explaining 
his own purpose, why should we refuse to John the liberty 
that we concede to all others ? 

But still, one more consideration is to be taken into 
view, to which I have already alluded. This is, that a 
very small portion of the book, (strictly considered only 
chap. XX.; for the sequel is mere expansion of a part of 
this), has respect to the distant future. So plain is this 
distant future here brought into view, that no explanation 
or defence of this position is needed. Of course some 
modification of the expressioi^s, coming to pass quickly 
and coming quickly, is necessary. But here is no difficul- 
ty. The great mass of the book respects events in reality 
to be completed speedily, or speedily to commence being 
completed. On these the writer dwells at length, and 
spreads them out from chap. 6 : 1 to chap. 19 : 21. Of the 
distant future he gives, even in the sequel, nothing more 
than a few rapid glances. In describing the new heavens 
and the new earth he is indeed more copious ; but this is 
a delightful theme, and is not properly prediction, but de- 
scription which is intended for the very purpose of creating 
emotion in the breast of his readers. 
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Thus considered, all harmonizes. We admit the ftill 
force of the declarations, that a speedy accomplishment of 
what is said, i. e. of the ^reat portion of what is said, will 
take place. We interpret the words of the writer in a 
straight-forward manner, without resort to any subterfuges, 
without at all explaining away the writer's words. We 
extend the briefness of time for accomplishment, to every 
thing in the book which in its nature is susceptible of such 
an application. More cannot reasonably be asked ; leas 
cannot reasonably be assumed ; for every writer should be 
lefl, so far as may be, to explain himself 

(3) It would seem to follow from the positions thus laid 
down, that we are at liberty, or rather that we are obliged, 
if possible, to seek for a fulfilment of the predictions in the 
main body of the Apocalypse, within a time which is not 
far distant from the period when the book was written. If 
such a fulfilment can be found as coincides with the pe- 
riods named in the Apocalypse, then what good reason 
can be offered why we should reject it I Or rather : Why 
€ire we not exegetically obliged to ofbnit it 1 

That there are some designtitions of time in the Apoca- 
lypse, which are to be symbolically taken, i. e. which, 
though definitely expressed, are not meant to be urged by 
the reader in the, literal shape, all, I suppose, will concede. 
For example ; in Rev. 2 : 10 it is said to the church at 
Smyrna, that *' the devil would cast some of them into pri« 
son, that they might be tried and afflicted for ten daysP 
That a short period merely, but not a strictly definite one, 
is here meant, will be generally admitted. If the reader 
wishes to see how the scriptural writers can employ the 
number ten m such a kind of way, he may compare 1 Sam. 
35 : 38. Neh. 5 : 18. Jer. 42 : 7. Dan. 1: 12, 14. Acts 25: 
6, al. ; where he may find examples to this purpose. The 

10* 
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mind naturally prefers a definite time, as being more em- 
phatic ; hence ten days may well be taken for a short, but 
really indefinite, period. We may compare with such a 
usage the Latin sex centies (six hundred times), which, in 
the like way, means a large and indefinite number of times. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention, that hour of trial, 
in Rev. 3 : 10, means season of trial; and such is the mean- 
ing of the word hour oftentimes in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

Once more ; in Rev. 9 : 10 it is said, that the army of 
locusts from the abyss, commissioned to inflict wounds up- 
on men like those of scorpions, " should have power to in- 
jure men five months." Now as the natural locust makes 
his appearance about the commencement of May,, and de- 
parts about the close of September, it would seem quite 
plain that the writer had regard to this, in the limitation 
of the period during which the locusts from the abyss 
were to torment men. The design plainly seems tol^e, to 
indicate that they shall torment them only for a short pe- 
riod, like to that in which the natural locusts consume the 
productions of the earth. Of course, a period strictly defi- 
nite does not appear to be here designated ; for plainly 
such cannot have been the writer's design. We may there- 
fore reckon this among those cases, in which the use of 
numbers is to be understood in a tropical way. All at- 
tempts to show that a day for a year is meant here, would 
be nugatory ; for to what can 150 years in this case be ap- 
.plied? Equally nugatory is it to attempt the making out 
of any valid proof, that the exact literal five months is here 
to be insisted on. Any series of historical facts, which 
would accord well with the account of the ravages of the 
locusts as here described, never has beien, and in my ap- 
prehension never can be, satisfactorily made out. The 
whole is poetic tropical description, intended to show the 
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aggravated punishment which the persecutors of Chris- 
tianity will receive. 

But the designations of time in the Apocalypse, about 
which there is any important controversy, may be found 
in chap. xi. — xiii.,. and in chap. xx. The latter, however, 
stands by itself; our principal concern is with the former. 

In Rev. 11 : 2, it is predicted that '' the Gentiles shall 
tread under foot the holy city, forty and two months/* 
which are equal to 3J years or 1260 days^ That Jerusor 
lem is here meant, the very epithet given to it (holy city) 
shows ; or if this should be questioned, v. 8th settles the 
controversy, for it names the city as the place where our 
Lord was crucified. Besides; the temple of God that was 
to be measured (11: 1), was there; and in chap, vii., the 
144,000 who are to be sealed, and thus exempted from im- 
pending evils, are all selected from the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael. Declarations such as these must identify the objects 
of chastisement in view by the writer, in all which he has 
disclosed in chap. v. — xi., viz. the destruction of the Jew- 
ish persecuting power. Jerusalem, as being the metropo- 
liSj is, as often in the Old Testament, made the symbol or 
representative of the whole country or nation. The reader 
needs only to be reminded, how oflen Zion aild Jeru- 
salem stand, in prophetic language, as the representatives 
of the Jewish government, polity, land, and nation, in or- 
der to accede to the position, that the capitals in the 
Apocalypse are to be considered as the symbols of the coun- 
try and of the government to which they belong. 

When John therefore predicts, in Rev. 11: 2, that "the 
holy city shall be trodden under foot 42 months,'' this of 
course involves the idea, that the country of which the 
holy city is the capital, is also trodden under foot. To 
make their way to the capital, a foreign enemy, coming (as 
the Romans did) from the norths must have overrun a 
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great porti<m of Palestine antecedently to the capture of 
Jerusalem. The prediction of course includes both, inas- 
much as the holy city is made the representative of the 
country at large. 

I understand this prediction as being in substance the 
same as that in Matt, xxiy., and in the parallel passages of 
the other Evangelists. The consummation is related in 
Re?. XI. y i. e. the consummation of the event for which 
preparation had been making; which preparation the 
Apocalyptist exhibits in chap. v. — ^x. Let us now resort 
to history, and see what the result of an inquiry respecting 
fat^s will be. 

Previous to the final outbreak of a general war between 
the Jews and Romans, there had been oflen repeated tu- 
mults and partial insurrections, and a state of great dis- 
qudet and insecurity for some time, but especially were all 
these things greatly augmented in A. D. 66 ; all of which 
corresponds well with the descripticms in the Evangelists 
and in Rev. v. — ^x. At length in Oct. of A. D. 66, Ceff» 
tins, the Roman Prefect of Syria, moved by the tunmlts of 
the Jews, laid siege to Jerusalem, and captured the lower 
part of the city ; but after a few days he abandoned this 
enterprise and retreated. The unquiet state of things in 
Palestine being made known to Nero at Rome, during the 
winter that followed, he sent Vespasian and his son Titus, 
to subdue and punish the Jews. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year (A. D. 67), Vespasian having cdlected his 
troops made a descent, early in the month of May, upon 
Galilee. The attack upon Palestine having thus com- 
menced, it was continued thenceforth with unabated fury, 
until the city of Jerusalem and temple were taken and ut- 
terly destroyed, early in Aug. A. D. 70. And althouj^h 
the war was still carried on, after this, against several 
small fortresses here and there, yet it was considered as 
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substantially at an end, by the capture of Jerusalem ; and 
such was indeed the fact, for Titus and the main paft of 
his army soon left the counti'y. 

Here then are the 42 months iii question, with the Ta- 
riations at most of only a few days, or possibly weeks. 
The time when the imperial power of Rome, i. e. Nero, 
made a formal declaration of war against Judea and com* 
missioned Vespasian and his son to execute his hostile de- 
termination, may be fairly taken as the terminus a quo of 
the Jewish war ; for all that had preceded was but tempo- 
rary and local insurrection on the part of the Jews, and 
was resisted only by the subordinate authority and power 
of the Prefect of the province. This commission appears 
to have been given in the latter part of the winter of A. D. 
67 ; for we find that Vespasian, who repaired to Antioch 
after receiving it, in order to collect his troops, was not 
ready to march upon Judea until some time in the month 
of May of the same year. If we suppose now that the for- 
mer part of February was the month when war was de< 
clared, or the commission made out, we shall find that three 
years and six months elapsed, between this period and the 
taking of Jerusalem and destroying it, on the lOth of 
Aug. A. D. 70. 

During this period, the disciples of Christ, giving heed 
to the warning of their divine Master (Matt. 24 : 16 — ^22), 
fled from Palestine, and retreated to the wilderness-coun- 
try east of the Jordan ; thus fulfilling, as we shall have oc- 
casion to remark in the sequel, the period of flight for safe- 
ty to the wilderness, which is attributed to the woman (the 
church), in Rev. 12 : 6, 14. 

Another period mentioned in Rev. 1 1: 3 is of the same 
extent as that which has already been examined, and con- 
temporaneous with it. It was foretold by the Saviour, in 
Matt 24 : 9 — 13, that, during the aggressive war made 
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upon Judea, tiie spirit of persecution against Christians 
would rage in an unwonted manner, and many of his dis- 
ciples perish. Such was indeed the case. The fury of 
the Zealot-party was without bounds, when the rage of 
war had enkindled all their violent passions. Although 
the great mass of Christians fled from before them and the 
Romans, so as to save their lives, yet all did not and could 
not retreat. Many remained in their country, faithful con- 
fessors of Christianity even unto death. Against these 
untnesses (see Rev. II: 3) or martyrs, the great body of the 
Jews are represented as arraying themselves, in Rev. 11: 
3 — 12, and as persecuting them unto death. For a while, 
the miraculous powers of some of the Christian teachers 
overawed their malignant enemies,. Rev. 11: 5, 6« But at 
last the faithful witnesses were destroyed. The period of 
consummating their destruction is limited, however, in the 
same manner as that of the subjugation of Palestine. Dur- 
ing all the period of Romish invasion, the spirit of hostili- 
ty to Christianity was active ; and yet persecution unto 
death did not root out Christianity. It continued rising, 
it triumphed ; for ** the blood of martyrs was the seed of 
the church." 

The destruction of Jerusalem put an end of course to 
the Jewish persecuting power in Judea. Consequently 
the period in which Christianity becomes triumphant over 
persecution there, is contempcnraneous with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Nothing can be more clear, than that the 
period of the two witnesses is the same as that of/' treading 
the holy city under foot by the Gentiles,'' Rev. 11:2,3. 
Two witnesses, and but two, are specified, as we may 
very naturally suppose, because " by the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word is established.'' 

The sum of Rev. xi. b, then, that the Romans would 
invade and tread down Palestine for 3^ years,^ and that 
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Christians, during that period, would be bitterl j persecuted 
and slain ; but still, that, after the same period^ the perse- 
cution would cease there, and the religion of Jesus become 
triumphant. The words of the Saviour in Matt, xxiv., 
compared with the tenor of Rev. xi., seem to lead- us plain- 
ly and safely to these conclusions. And in these we may 
acquiesce, because historical facts are before us, which 
serve to show that the foriy-iwo months or 1260 days are 
to be understood in their plain and obvi6us sense. 

We may npw come to the other periods, named in Rev. 
xn. xiu. The writer of the Apocalypse here passes to 
the second great catastrc^he in his august drama, and 
commences it with a proem which is regressive. The wo- 
man clothed with the sUn, and having under her feet the 
moon and stars, is a symbol of the church all glorious and 
resplendent in the eyes of God and all his faithful servants. 
The man-child who is bom, and who is *' to rule all nations 
with a sceptre of iron'^ (Ps. 2 : 9.^ Rev. 12 : 5), is doubtless 
the Messiest* The dragon ready to devour him at his birth, 
reminds us of Herod's attempt to massacre the infant Sa- 
viour at Bethlehem, when moved to such a deed by the 
great adversary of Christianity. The child caught up un- 
to God, is the Saviour ascended to glory. The flight of 
the woman to the desert, for 1260 days, at a period subse- 
quent to this (comp. vs. 6, 6), is a symbol of the church 
fleeing from the invading Romans and persecuting Jews, 
during the subjugation of Palestine. At Pella in the wil- 
derness, beyond the Jordan, the Christians of Judea found 
safety and freedom, Rev. 12 : 6, 14. The latter of these 
two verses designates again the same period of retreat and 
safety as the sixth verse, but in a different way, viz., it is^ 
designated (after the manner of Dan. 7: 25. 12 : 7) by the 
expression time and times and a half a time. Rev. 12 : 14. 
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When this period expires, then the church is freed from 
the desolating power in Palestine ; as it was, of dd, freed 
from the like power in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The similarity of events, in the two cases, gives occasion 
to adopt the same language in respect to the continuance 
of both. 

Only one more period of the like extent remains^ It is 
that designated in Rev. 13: 5; where it is said of the beast 
which rises up out of the sea, that ' he should have power 
to persecute during forty^too months.' Who this beast 
was, we cannot, after the explanations given in Rev. xvii., 
well doubt. The persecuting power of impcriai pagan 
Homey and specially that power as exercised by Nero, is, 
beyond all reasonable question, symbolized by the beast 
described in Rev. 13 : 3 seq. 

The lirst position here, viz. that the persecuting power 
of pagan Rome is symbolized, will hardly be called in 
question. But the particular reference to Nero may not 
improbably be questioned ; and therefore, a few words in 
respect to this will not be out of place. 

To the beast is assigned seven heads and ten horns, Rev. 
13 : 1. That the seven heads represent so many kings or 
emperors, (for both were called fiairdsig by the Greeks), 
is certain from the explanation given in Rev. xvii. 10. 
" The seven heads .... are seven kings." But in the 
language of the Apocalyptist, the beast stands not only as 
a symbol of the imperial power of Rome, generically con- 
sidered, but frequently for that power as exercised by some 
individual king or emperor, e. g. Nero. Such is the usage 
in chap. xiii. xvii., and occasionally elsewhere. It is im- 
portant to note this ; for otherwise the reader may be easily 
misled. Whenever the beast is distinguished from the 
seven heads^ it then is employed as a generic symbol of 
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the imperial power ; but when particular and specilSc ac- 
tions or qualities of a personal and distinctive nature are 
predicated of the beast, it designates the imperial power 
as individually exercised, e. g. by Nero. 

That Nero- was in the exercise of this power when John 
wrote the Apocalypse, seems to be quite plain from Rev.. 
XVII. 10 : " Five [kings] are fallen ; one is ; the other has 
not yet come, but when he shall come, he will continue 
but a short time." The Jive fallen are Julius Caesar, Au- 
gustus^ Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. Of course Nero 
is the si^th ; and he is therefore the one who now is. Gal- 
ba, who reigned but seven months, makes the seventh. 
Some recent commentators indeed, e. g. Ewald, Liicke, and 
some others, begin to count with Augustus, and end with 
Otho; but this was not the usual method of reckoning 
among either the Romans or the Jews, (as I hope to &how 
elsewhere) ; for, that they usually reckoned in the manner- 
above stated, may be seen in Suetonius' Twelve Caescars, 
So also in Orac. Sybill. V. 12. 4 Ezra 12 : 15. Josephus, 
Antiq. xviii. 2. 2, also xviii. 6, 10. xix. 1, 11. Chronicon 
Pascale, p. 533 (edit. Bonn.), also p. 360. And the same 
is true of some other ancient writers. This seems to fix 
both the date of the Apocalypse itself, and to designate the 
individual who exercised the power of the beast, when John 
wrote the Revelation. 

But there are other things in the Apocalypse which 
serve also to characterize Nero, so as hardly to leave room 
for mistake. Thu^ in chap. xiii. 3 : " [I saw] one of hi& 
heads [viz. of the beast] as it were smitten unto death ; 
and his deadly wound was healed." Again in the explan- 
atory part of the second catastrophe. Rev. 17: 8, the angel 
says to John : " The beast which thou sawest, was, and is 
not, and will come up from the abyss, and go to destruc- 
tion ; and those who dwell on the earth shall wonder, 
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(whose names are not written in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world), when they behold the beast that 
was, and is not, and will make his appearance,'' (ndgiirtai). 
Once more in Rev. xvii. 11 : ** And the beast which was, 
and is not, even he is an eighth, and \^ of the se^en, and 
goeth to destruction." 

To recount the efforts which have been made to inter- 
pret these passages, would of itself require somewhat of a 
vdume. I have never seen, and cannot find, but one pro- 
bable sdution; and that is drawn from the history of the 
times, and particularly the history of what was said and 
generally believed respecting Nero, during his life-time, 
and even long afler his death. I can give here only a mere 
sketch ; but this may aid the further inquiries of the reader. 

It was predicted by soothsayers of Nero, early in his 
reign, that he would be deprived of his office, flee his 
country, go to the East, and there recover dominion, spe- 
cially in Palestine. Many foretold, that he would even- 
tually recover the whole of his former dominion. The 
passage where this is fully related, may be found in Sueto- 
nius' Nero, c. 40. 

This report was modified in the course of its diffusion, 
and assumed a great variety of shapes. The most usual 
one, by far, seems to have been, that Nero would be assasi- 
siriated, receive a wound apparently deadly, recover from 
it, and. subsequently go to the East and return from it with 
great power, ravage Palestine, lay waste the church, and 
finally re-enter Rome with fire and sword, and avenge him- 
self of all his former enemies. 

In consequence of this, the great mass of the communi- 
ty, at that period, do not appear to have believed in the re- 
ality of Nero's death at the time when he was assassinated. 
Suetonius has related (Nero, c. 57), that raany even at 
Rome, for a long time, decked his tomb with flowers, ex- 
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pecting and hoping that he would revive. Moreover, in 
consequence of such an expectation, persons feigning them- 
selves to be Nero, appeared in several of the distant pro- 
vinces, and made great disturbances. Suetonius has told 
the story of such an impostor among the Parthians ; Nero, 
c 7, see also Tacitus, Hist. I. 2. Tacitus has also told a 
similar story of another impostor in A^chaia and Asia Mi- 
nor, Hist. n. 8. This was in the region where the Apoca- 
lypse was written, and shows that such reports must have 
been familiar to John's readers. Dio Chrysostom, (a con- 
temporary of Vespasian), in his Oratio de Pulchritud. (p. 
371) relates, that most persons supposed Nero to be still 
alive. 

Thus much for the belief of the heathen in general. 
Nor was this belief confined to them. Christians widely 
participated in it. Passages in abundance are to be found 
in parts of the Sibylline Oracles, some of which were 
written about A. D. 80, and others early in the second cen- 
tury, which show most plainly how vivid the persuasion 
was, that Nero would again make his appearance, notwith- 
standing his apparently deadly wound. The reader may 
find them at great length, in Orac. Sibill. IV. p. 520 seq. 
V. p. 547 seq., also p. 560 seq., p. 573 seq., p. 592 seq., p. 
619 seq. ; likewise in Lib. VIII. p. 688 seq., and p. 693 
seq. (edit. Gallaeus) ; all written by early Christians, and 
expressive of their feelings and expectations. So in the 
oldest Commentary on the Apocalypse which is extant, 
viz. that of Victorinus (t 303), it is said that * Nero was 
the beast who received the deadly wound,* Rev. 13 : 3. 
Lactantius adverts to the opinion, in his tifne, that Nero 
would yet make his reappearance, De Morte Persecut. c. 
2. ; and Sulpitius Severus, the ecclesiastical historian, 
near the close of the third century, adverts to the same ex- 
pectation ; Hist. Sac. II. 28. H. 29. Dial. U. So late as 
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Augustine's time (about A. D. 400), we find the same views 
still cherished, August. De Civit. Dei, XX. 19. 

The question is not now, at least with me it is not, 
whether the writer of the Apocalypse did himself partici- 
pate in this vulgar belief respecting Nero's reappearance. 
I have no apprehension that he cherished such views as 
these ; certainly not, if he were (as I believe) an inspired 
man. My apprehension is, that in describing the beast, 
i. e. Nero, instead of calling him by name, (which would 
have been, in connection with what he said, a treasonable 
offence), he has adverted to him as the person respecting 
whom the reports in question were current, and purposely 
adverted to him in such a way, in order that his readers 
might easily know who was meant. 

Several circumstances serve to confirm this view of the 
case. Afler describing the beast whose deadly wound was 
healed, i^ Rev. 13 : 3 — 8, he adds immediately : " If any 
man has an ear, let him hear," i. e. let the reader very at- 
tentively consider who is meant in this case. He then 
subjoins : '' If any one leads into exile, he shall go away 
into exile ;" Rev. 13 : 10. In other words : ' He of whom 
I have been speaking, is the individual who exiles Chris- 
tians ; but mark well ! He shall himself speedily be ex- 
iled." In chap. XYii., the effort to guide his readers and 
put them on their guard against an erroneous construc- 
tion of his words, is still more visible. Afler speaking of 
'Hhe beast which was, and is not, and will come up from 
the abyss," he exclaims : il^e o vovq 6 I^od^ aofpiap, here is 
a meaning which comprises toisdom" In other words : 
Some special sagacity is needed in the interpretation of 
this passage. 

By speaking in this way does not John show, that he 
does not expect his words, i. e. his description of the beast, 
to be understood as if he employed them simply to express 
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hia own individual belief, but only that he introduces upon 
the scene the person of whom such things are reported, 
viz., such as that his deadly wound is healed, and that be 
will again resume his imperial power ? 

Is there any more difficulty in such a supposition, than 
there is when the Saviour says to the Pharisees : '' If I cast 
out demons by Beelzebub, hy whom do your sons cast them 
out ?" Matt. 12 : 27. Is there any more, than when Jesus 
speaks of ''unclean spirits as walking through desert 
places, seeking rest and finding none ?" Matt. 12 : 43. In 
both cases the popular opinion is cited, without any re- 
mark whether it is true or untrue. The speaker had 
another and different purpose in view. So here ; John's 
object was secretly to intimate to his readers, who was 
meant by ^Ae beast; and in order to accomplish this ob- 
ject, he has repeated those things which popular rumor 
had spread abroad respecting him, or at least alluded to 
them. But, as I have already noted, he has taken care in 
each case, to give a caution to his readers how they inter- 
pret this, or what use they make of it. On any other 
ground, why should these cautions be inserted in these par- 
ticular places, and omitted in all the other symbolical parts 
of the Apocalypse ? 

If the reader is satisfied, with me, that John might de- 
scribe Nero in this way, it will be easy to show him how 
well the description comports with the substance of the com- 
mon rumor. According to this, Nero was to be assassi- 
nated, and to receive a wound apparently deadly, and yet to 
recover from it. So says Rev. 13 : 3, ** One of the heads 
[i. e. Nero] was smitten as it were unto death, and yet his 
deacUy wound was healed." What can be more exact? 
.To detail the widely diverse, contradictory, and ineffectual 
efforts that have been made to explain and apply this in a 
different way, would occupy too much time here, and there- 
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fore be incompatible with my design. The most inge- 
nious among them is that of Bertholdt, who supposes Ju- 
lius Caesar (who was assassinated) to have been the head 
that received the wound. But a conclusive objection to 
this is, that not only was his wound not healed, but there 
was not any report abroad that it was healed. Another 
conclusive objection is, that the head which was wounded is 
described, in the sequel, as persecuting Christianity. This 
could not be true of Julius Caesar, who perished half a 
•century before the Christian era. 

Common report made Nero, after reigning a while, to 
disappear for some time, then to make his appearance 
again, as if he had come up from the regicm of the dead, 
and finally to perish. So Rev. 17 : 8, " The beast which 
thou sawest, was, and is not, and will come up from the 
abyss [the world of the dead, or the grave], and go to de» 
struction.'' To the same purpose exactly is the last clause 
of the verse just quoted : '* Beholding the beast, that he 
was, and is not, and will make his appearance, naQtatai" 
In V. 11 of the same chapter, a kind of paradoxical de- 
scription is given of this same beast: ** The beast which 
was, and is hot, evm he is cm eighth, and is of the seven^ 
and goeth to destruction.'' This passage resisted all the 
efforts of commentators, before they began, to follow in 
the path where the history of Nero's times led them. Now 
it becomes comparatively easy. Nero, who at first was 
emperor, then was deposed and assassinated, and after- 
wards was, according to general belief, to appear again, 
would on his reappearance, make an eighth {Joydoo^^ not 
i oy^^^) ; while, at the same time, Nero had already been 
reckoned as one of the seven, and in fact belonged to them. 
If the reader will compare this part of v. 11, with the ex- 
pressions '' will come up from the abyss" — '' xa* nafftmai^ 
and will make his appearance" — in v. 8, he will see that 
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all three expressions are only diverse modes of designating 
one and the same thing. To say that he, ** who had been 
one of the seven," will be an eighth, is of course the same 
as to say, that he will reappear, and stand again in his;for- 
mer place. This, according to all but universal report 
and belief, Nero was expected to do. 

So paradoxical are all other interpretations of this pas- 
sage, or so arbitrary, so conjectural, so diverse, and there- 
fore unsatisfactory, that one is constrained to wonder how 
critics could have ever acquiesced in them. But in the 
interpretation of any book, where the reins are given with- 
- out check to fancy and imagination; difficulties of this kind 
are leaped over instead of being removed. 

Enough to show the probability, I might almost say the 
certainty, that Nero is aimed at in this part of the Apoca- 
lypse. This supposed, all the difficulties of the writa-'s 
language appear to be solved, and every thing moves on 
harmoniously. 

We return then to our principal theme, viz. the designa- 
tions of time in the book before us. 

To the beast, which we have just endeavoured to de- 
scribe, " is given power to do [his own will] forty and two 
months ;" Rev. 13 : 5. The context shows that the power 
and toill in question have respect to the persecuting of 
Christians. Bitter and bloody was this persecution ; but 
it was to last only 3^ years. 

Turn we now to the pages of history, and we shall find 
that Nero commenced his horrible persecutions of Chris- 
tians, about the middle or in the latter part of Nov. A. D. 
64. All agree that this persecution ended immediately on 
the death of Nero ; and this took place on the day that 
Galba entered Rome and was proclaimed emperor, i. e. on 
the 9th of June, A. D. 68. Here then is the often repeated 
and peculiar period of ^ years, being only a few days of 
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excess beyond that measure of time. By thisBmall excess 
of only a few days, no one of coarse can be stumbled; for 
how is it reasonable to suppose, that in respect to a cele- 
brated period, so often rq>eated and already become so 
famous, a statistical exactness would or could be aimed at ? 
Enough that only a few days at most can be considered 
as supernumerary. 

Thus becomes apparent the truth of the writer's most 
solemn declarations, both in his prologue and epilogue, 
that the time is sJiort or near, when what, is predicted 
will take place. It is not necessary, as we have already 
seen, to suppose that these declarations pertain to any 
more than the leading and essential parts of the book ; bat 
so much as this we must suppose, in order to elicit from 
them any thing like their real meaning. The views which 
I have given above, aim at interpreting the book in con- 
sistency with those declarations. They -do so by appeal to 
historical facts — facts which evidently accord with the 
spirit and language of the book. 

In order to prevent all misconception of my meaning, I 
must here suggest, that while the destruction of the beast 
is by implication predicted in Rev. 13:5, as taking place 
after forty-two months, and thus relief and deliverance as 
being given to the church, yet the manner in which the 
second catastrophe in the Apocalypse, viz. what is con* 
tained in chap, xii — xix., is presented, makes on the whole 
the distinct impression, that the first routing of the beast 
or destruction of Nero, does not complete the whole of the 
catastrophe. Let the reader compare the 16th chap., spe- 
cially the close of it, with chap, xviii. xix., and he will ea- 
sily discern, that although the beast of John's time is de- 
stroyed, and thus the heathen persecuting power paralyzed 
for a time, yet the writer evidently supposes the contest 
not to be wholly at an end, but continued for a period 
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which he does not limit. Yet the ultimate triumph of the 
church is certain ; and so chap. xix. represents it The 
great and leading event, however, wl^ch the writer had 
particularly in view, viz. the end of Nero's life and perse- 
cution, was to take place speedily, in accordance with the 
declarations of the prologue and epilogue, as exhibited on 
p. Ill seq. above. Such a view of the subject shows us, 
that an indication of the protracted contest of the church 
with the beast, is not inconsistent with the language which 
John has employed in the proem of his book. 

On looking back and reviewing the series of facts which 
have now been brought into view, it is certainly remark- 
able, that so many important occurrences, in the history 
of the Jewish and Christian church, should be limited to 
3^ years or forty-lwo months. The wasting of Jerusalem 
and Palestine by Antiochus Epiphanes, and also by the 
Romans, continued just about the same length of time; 
the bitter persecution of the two witnesses, and the retreat 
of the woman (the church) to the wilderness, were of the 
same extent of time ; and finally the persecution by Nero 
parallelizes altogether with these events, as to continuance. 
No wonder then, that 3^ years (i. e. half of the perfect 
number seven) should have become a very common limita- 
tion of events which took place, or were supposed to take 
place, within a moderate period of time. Thus in James 
5 : 17 and Luke 4 : 25, it is said, that in the time of Eli- 
jah '' it did not rain for the space of three years and six 
months ;" although in 1 Kings 17; 1 seq. no limitation js 
assigned to the time. So the Rabbins : '^ He [the king 
of Babylon] sent Nebuzaradan, that he might lay waste 
Jerusalem three years and six months ;" Eccha IV. 12. 
'' Three years and a half Vespasian besieged Jerusalem ;" 
Eccha I. 5. '^ Adrian besieged Bither three years and a 
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half;" Ecc. 11. 2. " The punishmeDt of the antediluvi- 
ansy of the Egyptians, and of the impious Gog and Magog, 
in Gehenna, will be twelve months ; that of Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Vespasian will be 3J years;" Ecc. I. 12. All 
these examples, and more which might be produced, serve 
to show how extensively the limitation of time now in 
question was etnployed in ancient times. It accorded 
with the great and well known periods of devastation, in 
earlier times. And such being the fact, a statistical ex- 
actness cannot be reasonably supposed to be aimed at, in 
cases of this nature. Any near approximation to the 
measure of time in question, would of course be regarded 
as a sufficient reascm for setting it down under the general 
rubric. 

We have now gone through with all the designations of 
time in the Apocalypse, which are the subjects of particu- 
lar interest, exciting one. This is the famous thousand 
years, from which the Millennium takes its name, and 
which is predicted in Rev. 20 : 4 — 7. Is this to be literal- 
ly understood ? Or is a day here to be counted for a year ? 

If it were allowable for an interpreter to give that mean- 
ing to words which would best accord with his own wish- 
es, I should be altogether disposed to join here with those, 
who make every day to stand for a year. Three hundred 
and sixty thousand years, (for the year oTpropketic diction 
is, beyond all reasonable doubt, 12 months of 30 days 
each), of uninterrupted prosperity to the church-^-of the 
church as extended over a great porticm.of the human 
ir^ace — is a most delightful idea. And inasmuch as the 
promise has been made, that '' the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent's head," why may we not suppose that 
the universal division and triuinph of Christianity will en- 
dure, for a period as long as this? Most gladly would I 
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find reason, if I could, to acquiesce in suck a delightful 
view of prophecy. But the laws of interpretation forbid 
me ; and how can I repeal them ? 

No intimation is given by John, in Rev. 2U : 4 — 6, that 
days stand for years. The analogy of the book, if we may 
trust the results to which we have already come, is against 
such an interpretation. Designations of time are, in their 
very nature, the least susceptible of all parts of language, 
of bearing a secondary or arbitrary meaning. In their 
own nature they are capable of but one tropical sense ; 
and this is where a few particular numbers are taken, by 
customary usage, as the symbols of some generic and ab- 
stract idea; e. g. when seven is taken as the symbol of 
compkteness or fulness, or a thousand for the idea of much, 
great multitude, large quantity, etc. Even this use iB 
exceedingly limited extending to. only three, seven, and 
perhaps ten, forty, one thousand, and ten thousand. In all 
other cases, number is simply number, literally number 
and nothing else. From the nature of the case, those in- 
stances only can be excepted, where the writer or speaker 
tells us expressly, that he makes a less time (e. g. one day) 
the representative of a greater period (e. g. one year). 

A thousand years, then, in Rev. 20 : 4-^6, must mean 
simply what it says, or it must be interpreted as being 
symbolic^ly employed in order to designate the generic 
idea of a very long period. That the Scriptures afford 
some ground for interpreting it in this latter manner, may 
be seen by considering for a moment the nature of the fol- 
lowing expressions: "The Lord make you a thousand 
times as many as you are ! God who keepeth covenant 
to a thousand generations. How should one chase a thou- 
sand! If there be an intesrpreter, one of a thousand. 
The cattle on a thousand hills are mine. A day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand. A thousand shall fall at 
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thy side. Though he live a thousand years twice told. 
One man among a thousand have I found. A little one 
shall become a thousand. The city that went out by a 
thousand. And they sacrificed ... a thousand bullocks, 
a thousand rams, and a thousand lambs ; [literal, in one 
sense, but having a tropical significance]. One day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day." 

Thus there evidently runs, through the whole Bible, an 
idiom which employs a thousand as an indefinite expres- 
sion to designate a great number, a large quantity ; and 
we act consistently as critics, if we so interpret it in Rev. 
20 : 4 — 6. But we stand on ground still more safe and 
certain, if we interpret it simply in accordance with its 
literal and obvious meaning. 

That ihe final proportion of men who will be redeemed, 
must be greater, yea mfuch greater than that which will be 
lost, seems to be made certain by the ancient promise, 
that " the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's 
head." Gen. 3 : 15. But how can this promise be true, 
if, afi;er all, Satan shall destroy the larger portion of the 
human race? We may reasonably conclude, then, that 
during the millennial period, when malny of the present 
causes of abridging and destroying human life shall cease, 
and the means of subsistence be greatly increased, that the 
world will support some twenty or more times as many 
people as it now does, (which it is clearly capable of do- 
ing), and that the predominant portion of these, during all 
that period, will be Christians. I say ih^, predominant 
portion ; for this is all that Rev. xx. allows me to say. Im- 
mediately after the expiration of the thousand years, Gog 
and Magog come up " fi*om the four corners of the earth," 
i. e. its distant extremities— come up " in numbers as the 
sand of the sea," in order "to make war against the 
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saints/' Rev. 20 : 8. Now there is not the least intima- 
tion here, on the part of the writer, that. Gog and Magog 
are apostates or deserters from the Christian camp. On 
the contrary, their abode is not among Christians in the 
civilized and christianized parts of the world, but only 
in the four comers or most distant extremities of the 
world. That the number of them ia said to be '* like the 
sands of the sea,^' is enough to show, that Christianity had 
not yet, during the thousand years, extended to the whole 
of the human race. That apostates from Christianity, 
and from true Christianity, (for surely such is the religion 
of the Millennium), could at once be made of numbers so 
great as are here named, is out of all reasonable question. 
The thing is impossible on the ground of divine promise, 
and improbable as it respects the habits and the nature of 
sanctified men. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose to dwell on 
the question: Who are Gog and Magog? The reader 
may find them, and the history of the war which they will 
wage, in Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. When Ezekiel and John 
wrote, Gog and Magogs in the common language of the 
day, were names which imported in Palestine and in the 
East, what the word Scythian did of old to the Greeks and 
the Romans. They were the hordes of the northern Cau- 
casus region, who were regarded as harharians and (if I 
may make use of a phrase familiar to us) as living out of 
the world. By people such as these, John predicts that 
the third and last great assault will be made upon the 
church. It will be violent, but short. And the sequel will 
be the universal leign of Christianity ; for Satan will now 
be cast into the lake of fire (Rev. 20 : 10), and there will 
of course " be nothing to hurt or offend in all God's holy 
mountain."* 

* In £zek. 38 : 2, Gog and Magog are associated with Mesheeh 
and Tubal ; which circumstance gives us a clue to the locality of 
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The assumption so often made that the end of the world 
is immediately to follow the overthrow of Gog and Magogs 
is by no means certain, nor even at all probable. It does 

those nations. There is no room to doubt that Meshech and Tu- 
bal lie near the south-eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea, or be- 
tween that and the Caspian lake ; see Rosenm. Bib. Greog. I. p. 240. 
Gres. Lex. in verbs. The country of Magog must have been some* 
where in this vicinity, and most probably it lay northward tunong 
the Caucasian mountains. So the whole current of ancient wri- 
ten seems to have decided. Jerome (on £zek. 38: 2) says, that 
*' Magog means the Scythian nations, fierce and innumerable, who 
live beyond the Caucasus and the lake Maeotis, and near the 
Caspian Sea, and spread out onward even to India." In the same 
manner Theodoret speaks ; and also Asseman, fiibiioth. Orient. III. 
Fars. II. 16, 17, 20. The Arabian books are full of appeals to Gog 
and Magog; as may be seen in Klaproth's Asiat. Magazine, I. p. 
138 seq., where a large selection of passages is exhibited. Moham- 
med has more than once named Gog and Magog in the Coran. 
In Sura XVIII. 94, he alludes to Alexander the Great as building a 
high wall of brass and iron, between the mountain-passes of the 
north, in- order to keep Gog and Magog from making excursions 
itttb the more soutbefB regions. Toward the end of the world, 
tbiA wall, as he represents it, will be broken down, and Gog and 
Magog will rush through, and lay waste the regions of the South. 
They, with other infidels, will then all be turned into Gehenna, 
and the end of the world will come. Another allusion to this same 
tradition, may be found in Sura XXI. 99 seq. 

In accordance with this, a Syrian Jacobite Christian, about the 
same period in which Mohamihed lived, wrote a poem ia Syriac 
hexpimetecB, which has been published in G. Knos' Syriac Chres- 
tomathy, A. D. 1807. This remarkable production also assigns to 
Alexander the building of an iron wall or gates between tlie north- 
ern [Caucasian] mountain-pass, in order to keep out Grog and Ma- 
gog from more southern Asia. Near the close of the world the 
gates are to be opened, and Gog and Magog, with countless hosts, 
will overrun and destroy ail the southern countries. 

Facts illustrating the traditions developed by these ancient wri- 
ters, may easily be stated. Russia took possession of the region be- 
tween the Euxine and Caspian Seas, about A. D. 1772. S. G. 
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not follow from the fact, that John immediately proceeds, 
in his prophecy, to give an account of the general judg- 
ment. All that follows from this is, that it was to Jolm's 
purpose to touch next upon this, having shown the com- 
plete and final triumph of Christianity over all enemies. 
The usage of the prophets in respect to junctions of such 
a nature, in their descriptions, can hardly fail to be no- 
ticed by every observing eye. For example ; in Is. ii., the 

Emelin, a man of scientific acquirements, was soon sent out to ex- 
plore the newly acquired territory. In his book of travels, publish- 
ed in A. D. 1774, he mentions, that he found a high wall, with tow- 
ers at short distances, and much of them in a state of entire preser- 
vation, running from' Derbend, the head qumrters of the Russiiuis on 
the Caspian Sea, toward the Kuzine Sea, and exfending, accord- 
ing to the universal tradition of the inhabitants of that region, en- 
tirely to the Euxine Sea. All agreed in calling this the wall of Gog 
and Maffocr. 

In addition to this it should be stated, that the celebrated English 
traveller, R. Kerr Porter, visited Derfoend in 1619, where the same 
story, was told him respecting the wall in question ; but accident 
prevented his going to see it ; Travels II. p. 520. 

The reader who wishes to pursue the further investigation of this 
curious subject, may consult Rosenm. Bib. Geog. I. p. 244. Ritter's 
Erdkunde, Th. 11. p. 834 eeq. Bayer, De Muro Caucaseo, Opusc. 
p. 94. Reinegg, Beschreibung des Caucasus, I. p. 190. See also 
Rosenm. Comm. in Ezek. 38: 2. ' 

Thus it appears, that those "Asiatic Scythians," Gog and Magog, 
were a people well known in ancient times, and greatly dreaded. 
We cannot suppose that either Ezekiel or John meant their names 
to be literally interpreted ; but so much we must suppose, viz., that 
both prophets used these appellations as familiar designations of a 
numerous and savage people. It is the work of destruction which 
they rush forth to accomplish — the destruction of the people- of 
G«d. But they are speedily anested, and meet with a fearful 
doom. So will it doubtless be with the last and powerful enemies 
of the church, from whatever quarter they may come. " When 
the enemy shall rush in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord will lift 
up a standard against them." 
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prophet joins the coining of the Messiah, with the severe 
punishment of the oppressive and luxurious Jews of that 
time. He goes sill further, and even apparently links the 
one with the other by the phrase in that day. Again he 
describes, in most graphic language, the punishment of his 
contemporaries, chap. vii. viii., and then unites with this 
description one of the most prominent Messianic passages 
in the Old Testament, viz., that in chap, ix., " To us a 
Child is born, a Son is given, etc." In chap. x. he gives 
a copious account of the invasion of the king of Assyria, 
and of his overthrow ; and then he immediately subjoins a 
glowing description of the Messianic and Millennial day, 
chap. XI. Here only the particle i (<md),=xn« in Rev. 
20: 11, stands between the two descriptions, without an 
intimation of any interval. With the overthrow of Idu- 
mea, in chap, xxxiv., he unites a glowing description of 
the Messianic day, chap. xxxv. In the last twenty-six 
chapters of this prophet, the constant transitions from de- 
liverance out of the Babylonish exile to the deliverance 
wrought by the Messiah, cannot escape any but the most 
Inattentive reader. 

Thus it is in the evangelical prophet Have any others 
followed in the same path ? They have. The book of 
Daniel unites with the end of the four great monarchies, 
viz., the Babylonish, the Medo-Persian, that of Alexander 
the Great, and that of his immediate Successors, the com- 
ing of the Messiah, -yea the coming of the Millennium. 
So in chap. ii. vii. and ix. In other prophets the same 
thing is equally common, in cases of Messianic prophecy. 

Well has it been said, by an acute and learned interpre- 
ter of our times, that the -prophets are like those, who, 
placed on an eminence, have a widely extended view of a 
distant country. But that country is one of hills and 
mountains, not an extended plain. Of course they can 
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see only the tops of eminences, and have no means of 
judging how extensive are the valleys or tablelands be- 
tween. They do not undertake, therefore, to calculate 
distcmces. In speaking of these things, they turn the «^ 
tention of their readers only to what they have seen them- 
selves, i. e. the prominent parts of the landscape. 

So with John and other prophets. Great events-;-the 
prominences of history — are seen and described, but (for 
the most part at least) not the intervals of time betweeiK 
In the case before us, the descripti<»i of the general judgment 
comes after the description of the fall of Gog and Magog, 
because the writer, having now brought the church to a 
state of universal triumph and security, hastens to complete 
his work by pointing out the glorious rewards that will en- 
sue, and the everlasting blessedness- of the church trium>- 
phant. 

My belief therefore is, that the setting sun of our world 
will be in unclouded glco'y. '* Its hoary head," to borrow 
from a sacred writer, '* will indeed be a crown of ^ory." 
My principal reasons for this are, that the promises made to 
the church and to its Redeemer ; the benevolence of the 
Godhead, and the triumph of mercy over the malignity and 
craft of Satan ; and also the analogy of all God's purposes 
and doings, in which there is always an advance toward 
the highest good^-^-all unite in seeming to require such an 
interval of rest and peace and pros^rity to his church. 
How long this will be, how many will beccHne sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty, I do not pretend to know. 
But so much we may believe,, viz., that '* the Seed of the 
woman will bruise the serpent's head ;" and therefore that 
the number of the redeemed, from our fallen race, will at 
last immeasurably exceed that of the lost. 

What a consoling hope, in such a world of sin and misery 
as this ! Few indeed, thus far, can with any probability 
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be numbered among the children of God. Every year is 
sending its thirty millions to his tribunal, and has long 
been executing the same tremendous task. But is it to be 
always so? The thousand years of triumph to the church 
we have seen not to be strictly universal. Numbers as 
the sand of the sea are still in the regions of Gog and Ma- 
gog. And shall one thousand years only, of the reign of 
Christianity thus limited, be allowed for the Redeemer's 
triumph, and more than six thousand for Satan's ? For- 
bid it, all that is benevolent in the Godhead 1 Forbid it, 
dying love of Jesus ! Forbid it, all the precious promises 
which the words of everlasting truth present, engraved in 
characters of light, and elevating the hopes of dying man 
to a heaven of unfading glory, filled with countless beings 
made in the image of their God and Saviour ! 

But while I do most earnestly hope, and cannot but be- 
lieve, that the close of the world's existence will be a pe- 
riod of great prosperity and glory to the church, I canned 
in any degree harmonize with those views respecting this 
period, which apply to it the descriptions in Rev. xxi. xxii., 
and the corresponding portions of the Old Testament pro- 
phets. The ne^o heaven and the new earth, in Rev. 20 : 1, 
is plainly not the old heaven and old earth refitted and re- 
paired. '' The first heaven and the first earth have passed 
away, and there is no more sea," Rev. 21 : 1. Peter says, 
also, that ^' the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements burning shall be dissolved, and the earth 
and the works therein shall be burned up, xotTaxar^o-cTai, 
shall he utterly consumed,^* 2 Pet. 3 : 10. The general 
Judgment, preceded by the universal resurrection of the 
dead. Rev. 20 : 11 — 15, is evidently, in the view of the sa- 
cred writers, the end of the probation-state of the human 
race. So Paul ; who also informs us, that then the media- 
torial office itself will be given up, so that the work of re- 
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demption can no longer proceed, 1 Cor. 15: 24 — ^38. 
These facts being thas plainly established, it follows that 
a place (so to speak) entirely new, fitted for the residence 
of beings with ** spiritual bodies," (as Paul calls them 
1 Cor. 15 : 44), is absolutely necessary. The apprehension 
that the present material world is to be so improved and 
modified, as to become the future residence of the blessed, 
agrees neither with the future state and condition of the 
blessed, nor with the declarations of the Scriptures, nor 
with the most ardent hopes of spiritual Christians. No ; 
all true believers " are to be caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air, and so shall they ever be with the Lord," -1 
Thess, 4 : 17*. 

But, allured by the delightful prospects of the church 
which are unfolded in the Apocalypse, I am wandering 
from my theme. Let us return, and briefly conclude the 
present discussion, in which mere hints have been aimed at 
and suggested, by a simple recapitulation of what has been 
done, and the grounds on which it stands. 

§ 5. Concluding Remarks. 

There iriust be, there are, some principles applicable to 
the interpretation of language, which all men are bound 
to acknowledge and observe. If this be not true, then 
there is an end to all certainty in the results of interpreta- 
tion, and we never can tell what the Scriptures do mean, 
or what they may not mean. 

The reason why I have endeavored to show that the 
double or occult sense of Scripture is inadmissible, is, that 
if we admit it, then we must give up all hope ^f ever fix- 
ing with certainty upon the original meaning of many por- 
tions of Scripture, and specially of the prophecies. If a 

* See the Appendix, where this subject is further examined. 
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part of what Daniel predicts, for example, mast be applied 
first to Antiochus Epiphanes (which is certain), and then 
may be applied, as to its occult meaning, to Antichrist, to 
the Pope, to Mohammed, or to all of these, then there is 
an end to all certainty in exegesis, because there is no tri- 
bunal before which the occult sense can be brought and by 
which it may be tried. It is because the prophecies have 
been so extensively interpreted in this way, specially in 
the English and American churches, that I have thought 
it important to say so much on this subject He, who un- 
derstands the lengths to which this principle of interpreta- 
tion has been carried, will not accuse me of having over- 
rated the importance of the subject. 

It has also been a very common thing, even among the 
better class of interpreters in some cases, to speak of some 
of the prophecies, and to treat them, as having been unin- 
telligible at the time when they were uttered, and as com- 
ing to be understood only afler they are fulfilled. Such a 
supposition of course throws to the winds some of the lead- 
ing principles of hermeneutics ; for if the language ever 
had a meaning, it must have been discoverable by the aid 
of those principles ; and if a meaning is ever assigned to it, 
it must be in accordance with these, or else it can be of 
no solid worth. An arbitrary application of language to 
particular events, without support fi'om grammar and exe- 
gesis, is coT^ecture, not exposition. Besides all this, such 
a prophecy was at most no prediction surely, no revelation ; 
for, by the very supposition, it meant nothing intelligible 
before the events took place to which it relates, and there- 
fore could make and did make no revelation at all. 

It is time for the Christian church to have done with 
such problems as these. On such a ground, the Bible is 
no ** light shining in a daik place," as Peter affirms it to 
be. It only adds another deepening shade to the gloom al- 
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ready spread around. Why then should not such a prin- 
ciple, so dishonorable to divine teachers, and to that word 
which is " a light to our feet and a lamp to our path," be 
held up to view, and its deformities exposed ? 

As to that portion of this little work which has respect 
to the times designated in the Apocalypse and in the book 
of Daniel, the disputes of the present day sufficiently show 
the necessity of such inquiries. I have endeavored to 
walk in a straight and simple path. My first great position 
has been, that the Bible means what it says* When it de* 
signates times and seasons, therefore, the simple and ob- 
vious sense of the words is always to be followed, unless 
there is some special reason for departing from it. That 
reason can be only one, viz., when the context gives us in- 
formation that such a departure is to be made. This is 
done in Ezek. 4 : 5, 6, and in Num. 14 : 34. The passage 
in Dan. 9 : 24 plainly, as we have shown pp. 83 seq., does 
not belong to this category. Other cases than these, I am 
not aware of In all others, therefore, where no such de- 
parture from the obvious sense is intimated, it follows of 
course that we are not at liberty to depart fircmi it. If this 
be not a principle plain and certain, I know of none in the 
so called science of hermeneutics. 

My second aim in respect to this matter has been, to 
prove that history has preserved to us such a knowledge of 
facts, as will serve to show that the prophecies in question 
have been fulfilled, in their plain and obvious sense. If 
this effort has been subcessful, then the whole subject is 
at rest. The controversies of the present day, about the 
Pope, and Mohammed, and the French Revolution, and 
the infidel corps of Illurainati, and all like matters or {>er- 
sons, are things which have no specific ground or basis in 
the book of Daniel or of John. What John declared would 
take place shortly, happened according to his prediction ; 
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and if so, the dilute tohether it is all to happen over again, 
after so maay centuries, cannot be a dispute of much in* 
terest or importance. One fulfilment is enough. 

Even if we should concede that 1260 days mean so many 
years, and that Romanism is the object of John's predic- 
tions, yet I do not see how we can ascertain where to be- 
gin this period. The Romish church was three or four 
centuries in coming into being ; or rather, one might even 
flay with truth, that it was not consummated until the 
Council of Trent. Where then is the terminus a quo f 
I am aware of the usual periods to which so many refer 
the beginnings of this apostacy. But they are not at all 
oi a nature sufficiently definitive or decisive to be entitled 
lo such a bad pre-eminence. It must be mere conjecture 
which fixes upon the beginning of such a period for such 
reasons ; and of course the end must be indefinite, where 
tJie beginning cannot be traced out with any definiteness. 
The truth is, that heathen4dolatry, and that only, is char- 
acterized in Rev. xiii. seq. ; and tdl effidrts to make out 
any thing different from this, must be revolting to the sim- 
ple reader, who seeks merely to understand what the wri- 
ter meant 

Plain as all this seems to my mind, yet I see many, and 
flome very, sensible persons too, greatly agitated about the 
end of the world, which, as many predict at the present day, 
is to come in the Spring of 1843. I do not say, it will not ; 
for I do not know this. But I do say, that it would be well 
for the puUic to call to mind the many predictions of the 
like nature which have already been wrecked, and which 
were maintained with as much learning, and as much con- 
fidence too, as present theories are. Specially would they 
do well to call to mind the notable case of John Albert 
Bengel, a Prelate of Wiirtemberg, one of the best Greek 
scholars and sacred expositors of the last age, and the ed- 
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itor of the famous critical edition of the New Testament 
which bears his name. His piety and talents are beyond 
fair question ; and sobriety, on all other subjects except 
the Apoca]3rpse, was a prominent trait of his character. 
He spent the flower of his life in pursuit of the secret 
meanings of the Revelation. He came to a full persuasion, 
at last, that he had discovered them. He announced themf 
to the world ; and in so doing, he says, with much modes** 
ty, that the only reason he has to* doubt the disclosure of 
these secrets is, that it was made to so unworthy a person 
as himself. Yet, fn the full confidence that the occult mat- 
ters of the Apocalypse had actually been revealed to him 
by the Holy Spirit, he published his book. Most devout* 
ly does -he thank God for the wonderful disclosures which 
it is designed to make. The grand period as to all the 
leading parts of the great drama, according to his book, 
was to be consummated in A. D. 1836. If the face of the 
world should not be entirely changed at that period, then 
the church, as he concedes, must believe that he has been 
mistaken. But that the change expected would take place, 
he entertained not a shadow of doubt. 

So far, this great and good man. And we — we have: 
lived to see 1836, and the world is still moving round the 
sun, and its busy inhabitants going on much as in days of 
yore. We never once thought, at that period, of the BeiP* 
gelian revelations ; and cannot now discover the record of 
them on the page of history. 

Many a confident prediction, uttered by other romancers- 
in prophecy, has met with the same fate, and been wrecked 
on the rocks whither the mighty stream of time hath borne 
them. Such is doubtless to be the destiny of many others 
also ; and yet, all this does not seem to diminish the con- 
fidence of those who write theological romances ! Be it so. 
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If there must needs be enthusiasts and visionaries, (and it 
would seem that there must be), why may not this depart- 
ment of exegetical theology exhibit its due proportion ? 

Once for all, however, we may beseech such interpreters 
to listen to a word, of caution. I will not reproach some of 
them, as I might do, with the presumption of undertaking, 
without any knowledge of the original Scriptures, to ex- 
pound a book, which, of all others in the Bible, demands 
the deepest knowledge of the original language of Scrip- 
tiu'e, and of pr(^hetic idiom. But may I not ask, how it 
came about, that when Jerusalem was to be destroyed, the 
exact time was so carefully kept back until the very eve of 
its accomplishment, from the disciples of Christ 1 Mark 
tells us (13: 3), that the three favourite disciples went to 
Jesus, and asked him questions respecting the time of its 
desolation. He also tells us, that Jesus declared *^ that 
time (v. 32) to be unknovm, not only to men, but to the 
angels in heaven, yea to the Son himself." It was only 
after the Roman army was in Palestine and had begun 
their task, that the time was declared to John, Rev. 11: 2. 

But we may appeal to a passage still more applicable to 
the present case, and which comprises more within its 
grasp. The anxious disciples asked of the risen. Saviour : 
WJien wilt thou restore the kingdom to Israel? It matters 
not what particular thing they had in mind, i. e. whether 
it was purely the spiritual kingdom of Christ, or the eccle- 
siastico-political kingdom which they had once been ex- 
pecting. The answer is one which should be engraven on 
a frontispiece and put upon the study door of every writer 
on the prophecies, who indulges the expectation of being 
able to point out the day and the hour of fulfilment. It 
was this : It is not for you to know the times or the 

SEASONS, WHICH THE FaTHER HAS PUT IN HIS OWN POW- 
ER, Acts 1: 6, 7. 
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If now it was not for even apostles to know these secrets, 
is it for every curious and speculating mind, that knows 
little indeed either of history or exegetical science, to tell 
us all about such matters ? Is it not presumption to en- 
gage in such an undertaking? God has undoubtedly de-^ 
termined upon the times and seasons, when all events that 
respect his church will take place. But it does not follow^ 
that he has levealed this matter to us. We are satisfied 
that he has not. Why not leave to him the secret things 
which he claims as his own prerogative? Why assume to 
ourselves a position, which he does not allow us to assume? 

But alas! all the disappointments of writers teeming 
with fancy and filled with confidence, in days that are 
past, seem to have made no serious impression on the like 
class of writers at the present period. As soon as ruthless 
time mows down one bed of flowers with his scythe, 
another is planted on their ruins, with the hope of its pro- 
ducing a more permanent crop. And so it will still be. 
When 1843 has passed away, and the world still moves on 
without being jostled from its orbit ; the Pope still issues 
his decrees from the Vatican ; the Sultan still haughtily 
points to his peering minarets and to the banners of Islam ; 
and faithful and humble Christians are still labouring and 
suffering as before ; then some more fortunate adventurer 
will discover latent error in former calculations, (as recent- 
ly has been done in respect to those of Bengel), and we 
shall then have a new period fixed upon as the consumma- 
tion-period of all. But this will, in all probability, be far 
enough in advance to be out of the reach of the generation 
who are addressed, and therefore beyond their power of 
absolute denial or of decisive correction. When this is 
once done with some good degree of ingenuity, then a new 
tune will be played upon the old instrument; and it will 
be listened to and applauded because it is new. Thus we 

13 
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go on, amusing ourselves from one decennium to another, 
ever pursuing in fact the same phantoms, although we give 
chase to them in different directions. When such pursuit 
will be over it would be as difficult to say, as to fix upon 
the specific period of the Millennium. 

It may not be improper here to remark, that while the 
exact time cannot be discovered by us, and is not (as I be- 
lieve) revealed in the Scriptures, yet something may be 
said in respect to the probable period, when the general 
diffusion of Christianity will take place. My answer to the 
question respecting this would be, that it will speedily take 
place, when all Christians, or at least the great body of 
them, come up to the standard of duty, or come very near 
to this standard, in their efforts to diffuse among the na^ 
tions of the earth the knowledge of salvation. The divinely 
appointed means will secure the end, because God will 
bless them. Every Christian, then, and every society for 
propagating the knowledge of Christianity, is helping to 
usher in the millennial day, when they ply this work to 
the best of their ability. On such a ground, the stroiig^st 
encouragement is held out to all faithful disciples. They 
may rest assured, that ** their work and labor in the Lord 
are not in vain." 

But let us, on the other hand, suppose that a definite 
time has been disclosed in the Apocalypse, or elsewhere in 
the Scripture, before which it is impossible that the Mil- 
lennium should commence; what encouragement could 
Christians^ have to engage in efforts to christianize the 
world before that period arrives ? They must take every 
step with the assurance that the end is unattainable. Di- 
vine decree has fixed the time, and disclosed it to them, 
before which all means and all efforts to convert the na- 
tions must be unavailing. The c(msequence of course 
would naturally be, a total remission, on the part of true 
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believers in the divine word, of all effin'ts to evangelize the 
world. And can it be thought credible, that the same 
voice which has proclaimed : *' Go ye, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,'' has also proclaimed (and therefore 
we may rest assured) that before the middle or close of the 
19th century the nations will not hearken to it ? This is 
not the manner in which the great Head of the Church is 
wont to deal with his servants. He has told them, that 
the times and the seasons the Father keeps in his mon power. 
For the rest, they have only to obey his commands as to 
proclaiming the go^>el, and leave the event with him. 

One thing more I fed constrained to say, before I quit 
this theme of the latter, day of ghry. Whether we have 
respect to the Millennium, usually so named, or to a more 
prosperous period still, near the close of time, the extrava- 
gant apprehensions so often entertained and avowed re- 
specting this season of prosperity, seem quite unworthy of 
credit. The prophets have indeed employed most glowing 
language, in describing the future season of prosperity ; 
and all they have said,, will doubtless prove to be true, in 
the sense which they meant to convey. But let him who 
interprets these passages remember well, that they are 
poetry, and are replete in an unusual degree with figura- 
tive language and poetic imagery. Let him call to mind, 
moreover, that the language employed in the last twenty- 
seven chapters of Isaiah, in order to describe the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, and the prosperity which 
would ensue, is scarcely, if at all, less glowing than that 
which has respect to the future prosperity of the Messiah's 
kingdom. Besides all this, he must never forget that the 
present stage of our existence is probationary, and there- 
fore sin, suffering, and sorrow must be connected with it. 
Are we to be told in earnest, that men will, at some future 
period, be bom destitute of any taint or free from any 
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evil consequence of Adam's fall, and that they will be with- 
out sin, and need no regeneration or sanctification ? And 
must we thus be persuaded to believe, that they will not 
need a Redeemer too ? for this would be a necessary con- 
sequence of such a state of things. Christian churches, 
also, and a ministry of reconciliation, will no longer be 
needed ; and even all civil government may be dispensed 
with ! No ; we must not indulge in such visionary con- 
ceits as these. The time will never be, so long as proba- 
tion lasts, when there will not be unregenerate men to be 
converted ; Christians to be instructed, guided, comforted, 
reproved, chastened ; and therefore abundance of work 
for Christian ministers. Their labours will indeed.be 
crowned with success; but occasion for labour will always 
be occurring. " Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth," 
is a truth never to be lost sight of, in the preparation of 
sons and daughters for a state of glory. In the hands of 
God, suffering and trial become the means of the Chris- 
tian's higher good ; and therefore we cannot expect those 
means to be excluded from the millennial state. A great 
diminution of evil of every kind we may well expect, when 
the latter day of glory shall come. But men will still be 
frail dying creatures, and undergo pain and decay. They 
will be imperfect in holiness, and will need admonition 
and correction. They will still only " know in part, and 
believe in part," and will need a constant process of sanc- 
tification and illumination. The visionary schemes then, 
which represent the Millennium as the return of the primi- 
tive paradisiacal state, are not for a moment to be listened 
to by a sober and discreet man. The state of Adam's 
race is fixed and certain. A world of sin and suffering is 
as sure to be their probationary habitation, as that the de- 
cree of God will stand. Yet this same world will be the 
place where his rich and abounding compassion will be 
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shown in the most conspicuous manner. ' Glory will he 
given to God in the highest, that there is peace on earth, 
and that good will is manifested to the children of men.' 

It is no part of my design to utter personal reflections 
or to cast reproach on those, who, in England and in our 
own country, have for these many years been labouring to 
excite the churches to engage in speculations respecting 
the prophecies. That many of them are well-meaning 
men, and even men of ardent piety, I should be among the 
last to call in question. But John Albert Bengel was all 
this, and much more. He was a pillar of the higher order 
in the temple of God. His learning and philology com- 
mand homage even at the present time. Yet " the baseless 
fabric of his vision has not left a wreck behind." And so 
it has fared — ^so I apprehend it will fare — with many a vati- 
cination equally confident with his. Why should we not 
take warning, when we hear the surges roar and see the 
breakers dash, to steer the good ship in a safe and more 
quiet direction ? 

If the matter in question merely concerned a few ardent 
men, prone to dive into turbid depths and seek for pearls 
there, we might leave them to dive, and pass quietly along 
upon our own way. But the church is assailed on all sides 
with the claims of these hariolations. It has even come to 
this, that the quiet and sober Christian is reproached with 
a want of faith, because he hesitates to engage in them, or 
to sympathize with them. Ministers of the Gospel are in 
some cases looked upon with cc^dness, and even with dis- 
dain, because they will not preach these fanciful interpre- 
tations. It is time, therefore, for common sense and rea- 
son to rouse themselves up for action, and make sober, 
honest, and thorough inquiry whether there is any good 
9^ ground for all this excitement. There is nothing in saered 

r hermeneutics that casts such a stain on English and Amer- 
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ican expositors, as the character of their interpretation of 
some parts of the prophets. They have no standard, no 
landmark, no compass. Every man says '^ what is right in 
his own eyes," and then calls upon others to agree with 
him. The most ingenious and fluent man is most extensive- 
ly applauded ; ingenious in forming conjectures, and fluent 
in his mode of developing them. Thus, as we might ex- 
pect, one book succeeds another with the greatest rapidi- 
ty ; and the public, at least a portion of it, ever thirsting 
ailer novelty, and excited by the hope of obtaining a look 
into the future, receive every new actor in this drama with 
more or less of applause. How often is one compelled to 
turn away from such a spectacle, with an agitated and even 
mournful look, and exclaim : When will the churches learn 
to believe what their divine Master declared^ in saying to 
his anxiously inquiring disciples : It is ^ot yours to 

KNOW THE TIMES AND THE SEASONS, WHICH THE FATHER 
HATH PUT IN HIS OWN POWER ! 

One thing at all events must be true. If the Bible is 
not to be interpreted by the common principles of language, 
it cannot be interpreted at all, except by inspired men. Is 
t))ere any promise to the church of such a class of inter- 
preters ? If not, then our only safety lies in adopting and 
following out the common, well-known, and well-establish- 
ed principles of interpretation. That these are vidated by 
the extravagant and unfounded views so common at the 
present day, lies upon the very face of the interpretations. 
The main object of this little book has been, to show how 
they are unfounded, and why they ought to be so regarded. 
And now I appeal to the sober judgment of every unpre- 
judiced reader, and ask him the question : Am I not in 
the right, in insisting that all designations of time should 
be interpreted according to their obvious meaning, when 
no good reason can be given why we should depart from 



